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An Hour With Delsarte| Burgoyne's Invasion of 


A Study of Expression, by ANNA MORGAN, of 
the Chicago Conservatory. [Illustrated by 
Rose Mueller Sprague and Marion Reynolds, 
with full-page figure illustrations. 4to, cloth, $2. 


** May be said, without exaggeration, to be one of 
the important books of the . Itisa hand-book to 
manner and expression, whereby we may learn 
much of flexibility, race, and ease of bearing, full of 
suggestions that the intelligent mind may easil 
adapt to use. The Philosophy of Delsarte is found 
on this one law: ‘Bring the outward manifestation 
of the impression you wish to create daily and hourly 
into the consciousness, and it will soon become sec- 
ond nature, and will take the place of the unattrac- 
tive and conse quently undesirable appearance.’ Few 
bocks of this nature have ever been written which 
are 80 and so clear in suggestion 
as this study of isarte. It is published in the 
beautiful manner of the Lee and Shepard House.” — 
Boston Traveller. 


1777 


With an outline sketch of the American Invasion 


A 


NEW BOOKS. 


LONGMANS’ NEW ATLAS: Political and Physical. 


For the Use of Schools and Private Persons. Consisting of 40 4to and 16 Svo Maps and® 
Diagrams, besides Insets and 16 4to Plates of Views, &c. Engraved and lithographed by Edward 
Stanford. Edited by G. G. CuisnHoum. Imperial 8vo, $4.00. 


TEXT-BOOK OF ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. 


By R. J. Gipson, M.A., F. R. E., Lecturer on Botany in University College, Liv- 


erpool. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 
ns are excellent and are a great ex original. e typogra an neral execution of 
book leave nothing to be desired.’’—Science. wed 


it is one of the best that has ever been published ; the illustra- 


FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


the New England Coast,’”’ ete. With maps, 
portrait and illustrations. Cloth, 50 cents. 


This is the first of a contemplated series of| A 


Decisive Events in American History 


By Cot. DRAKE, so well known by his historical 
writings on America, and is designed as a text- 


With Exercises, French-English and English-French Glossaries, Hints on Letter Writing, and 
Copious Notes. By ELpurGe JANAU, Assistant French Master, Christ’s Hospital, Assistant 
Examiner to the University of London. Crown 8vo, 80 cents. 


PRACTICAL DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 


Composed from the French Dictionaries of the Academy, Boiste, Bescherelle, &c., and from 
Technological and Scientific Dictionaries of both languages. Followed by Abridged Vocabularies 
of Geographical and Mythological names. By LEON CONTANSEAU, French Examiner for Mili- 
974 pages. $1.25. 


* tary and Civil appointments. New Edition. Post 8vo. 
“There are numerous full- drawings to aid beck for vending in acd 


the reader in comprehending the text, showing the | for general reading. The author says in his GERMAN COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDEN CE. 


practical application of the rules, and one feels in . With Exercises, German-English and English-German Glossaries. Hints on Letter Writi 
putting down the book that Miss Morgan has more | praface : German Idioms, and Copious Notes. By JosxrH T. DANN, Ph.D., late Assistant Master tu 


than made good the promise of her preface. Who- 
ever is interested in grace and propriety of move-| “Among the decisive events of the Revolutionary the University College School, London. Crown 8vo, 80 cents. 


ment, of gesture, of speech, of pose, whether for | struggle, Rurgoyne’s Campaign deservedly holds 


the teacher.”’—Inter-Ocean, Chicago. of the whole war. 
Containing New Words in general use not found in other Dictionaries, By the Rev. W. L. 
BLACKLEY, M.A., and C. M. FRIEDLANDER, Ph.D. Post 8vo. 1169 pp. $1.25. 


Catalogues and Descriptive Circulars mailed on application. Sold by all book- 
sellers and sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price. 


LEE anp SHEPARD PUBLISHERS BOSTON 


—- 


Shall I register with you? is a frequent question. Our reply is always, ‘‘As 
Wh en nearly as possible to Jan. 1, even for positions beginning in Beptombor.””” The 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent on receipt of price by the publishers. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 


15 East Sixteenth St., NEW YORK. 


POSITIONS 


HAVE BEEN FILLED 


longer we conduct the Agency business, the more anxious we are to find out all we can as to the quali- 
fications of a teacher before recommending We are asked, I 
want a place ? t takes us a while to get together C) we 
Why, certainly. Shall I need for a correct estimate of a teacher’s power, and we 
depend less and less every year on the personal impressions of a teacher unsupported by positive 
evidence as to what he has op the past. We don’t like to make age and ee teachers — 
ter we try toknow where it is t er on our list is entered a 
to put them. The name of every Register dozen different times in as : ~ P ‘ 

many different classified lists for ready and suc icterence. This takes time, and we want your name, Teachers Co-operative Association 
as soon as possible. Two'dollars is not a heavy tax for assurance With Y ? ’ 
that if any place suitable for you, is open to yo", you will be ou 

sure to know of it and have opportunity to try for it. To how many have we had to say, ‘‘ If you had 
N ! only registered last week !’’ So we say, register now, and we will do our best 
Ow for you. Your interests and ours are identical. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, 
C. W. BARDEEN, . . . SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ESTERBROOK’S EXTRA FINE PEN, NO. 333. 


during the past six months by the 


70--72 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


3@™ Send postal for a listof them. You will find there the names of many teachers 
whom you know. 


ESTERBROOK 4& Ce 
TR: 


They have all the 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS, 
AND AT MODERATE PRICES. 


ONE HUNDRED REASONS WHY THEY ARE THE BEST. 


( Continued. ) 


37, “The amount of reading matter as well as its careful selection and grading can- 44. “We should be inclined to recommend Harper’s Readers if only out of considera- 


not but insure good results.” tion for the eyes.” , . 
i i matter, well and 45. “A child can read these books for hours and not feel the strain on the eyes. 
= 46. “The publishers have evidenily learned that the children have eyes which are 
i i make-up place them in the front rank of worth preserving.” 
47. “They are admirably printed on excellent paper.” 
trong, taste i ttractive to children.” 48. “The suggestions to teachers at the end of each are very comprehensive. 
the outast, the will use it ini after-life.” | 49, ‘Large attention is paid to perfect the scholar in spelling exercises.” 
42. “I am most impressed by the admirable and comprehensive suggestions relating | 50. “ er you anes that you have hit the practical basis of the ideal spelling-book 4n 
is series 


to a supplementary course of ee y — on the side of truth, purity, and|51. “The placing of full vocabularies at the end of each book cannot fail to teach pu- 


43. “It is a pleasure to think of the sil 
: , ” pils the use of the dictionary for orthoepic purposes. 
beau ty, which Harper’s Readers must exert. i eile 


45. W. B. Smith, M.D., Ch’m’n Text-book Com., Ann 48. The Presbytertan. Philadelphia, Pa. 
37. Supt. L. J. Concord, 41. Supt. A. M. Sperry, Wasiojs. Mini. Arbor, Mich: 49. The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. Wis. 
42. State Supt, wards, Hall Oo... Neb. 40. Co. Supt. R. T. Morgan, Du Page Co., Ill. 00. Prest. G. 8. Albee, State Nor. Sehoot, Oshkosh, 
a Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburg. Pa. 47. Union and Advertiser, ester, N. Y. 61. Supt. J. M. Halfork, Harveyburg, Ohio. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City. 
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These Pens have the shape, size, and, style suitable for school use. ; 
qualities of perfect pens, fineness of pone gear gt and durability, and have been very 
extensively adopted in the public and private schools throughout the United States. j 
cs Harper’s Readers. “233 
| 
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MORRIS EARLE & CO. 
Manufact’g Opticians, 
1016 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 
924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


MICROSCOPES, 


and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every of 


OPTICAL, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 


Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


ea LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 


(Mention this journal.) 


PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORE, 


At 


FLORAL GUIDE F 


retables, Flowers, Bulbs an 


ins more varieties than any 
ype sed and improved. Contains n etie er 
New T 8x10% inches, and a frontispiece. Every person who owns a | 
a plat Price of Vick’s Fiorat Guipe, containing certificate 
SEEDS , Rochester, N. ¥. 


and or cultivates a 


pee should have a Copv. 
for 15 cents worth o 


Seeds, only 15 cents. 


. > = 
OR 1889—THE PIONEER SEED CATALOGUE OF AMERICA. 


“ 


oe. 
New Shape, 


other catalogue 


Importers and Manuf’s of 
Chemical Apparatus, 
Chemically Pure Chemicals. 


>, JOSEPH 
iq STEEL 


CILLOTT'S 


Nickeiware. Platinum. 
Balances. Weights. 
CHEMISTS, BURNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
st goods at the a spec 
lowest prices. in manufacture. 


~ SAVE MONEY. Before you buy 


BICYCLE orGUN 


Send to A. W. GUMP & CO , Dayton, Ohio 

forprices. Over 400 shop-worn and 2d-han 

D) ‘ycles. Repairing and Nickeling. Bicycles, 
Guns and Type-Writers taken in trade, 


487 UNIVERSITY. 


Courses of instruction will be given in the follow- 
ing subjects during the Summer vacation of 1889: 
BOTANY, HISTORY (Old Norse), 
CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, 


FRENCH, PHYSICAL 
GEOLOGY, TRAINING. 
GERMAN, TOPOGRAPHY. 


For information apply to SECRETARY OF HAR. 
VARD UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, Mass. 


Course of Mineralogy for Young People 


(AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION COURSE), 
Suitable for Teachers, High Schools, and all who 
wish to become acquainted with the elements of 
Mineralogy. 


BOOK, COLLECTION, CORRESPONDENCE, 


(First Grade). One Dollar; postage, 25 cents. 
Address G. GUTTENBERG, 


MEMORY AND ITS DOCTORS,” 
FROM SIMONIDFS TO * LOISETTE”’ Price, 10 cts. 
Dr. Pick’s method of Improving the Memory and 
Facilitating the Acquirement of Knowledge. Sent 
by mail. Address 
PICK, 


JORSETS ~ 


Over 14 Millions Sold in this 
Country alone. 
‘The Best Fitting and Best 
Wearing Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


DR 
24 Union Square, New York 


Agents Wanted. 


$75.22 to $250. 


who can furnish a horse and give their whole time to the 
business. Spare moments may be profitably employed 
also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. . F. JONN- 
SON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 
N. B.—Ladies employed also. Never mind about sending 
stamp for reply. Comequick. Yours for biz. B. F. J. & Co. 
AGENCY 


Now 1s the Time 


AT YOUR 


NORMAL and INSTITUTE, 


Next Summer. 
Remember our Teachers’ Help Manuals! 


f 
t 


t 


f 
t 


TO SECURE THE 


0 


They will sell like hot cakes at an Institute. 
LARGE COMMISSIONS. 


Write us now, or you may be too late. 
AGENCY DEPT., 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING co., 
3 Somerset Street, BOSTON, MASS 


Teachers’ Help Manuals 


Are a perfect surprise to us. Over 40 
ore — sold during past two mothe, place 
ame into our possession. But five Mi 
been published ; they are : 
1. Practical Grammar: 500 Exercises. 
2. Manual of Correspondence. 
3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. 
4. Easy Problems for Young Thinkers, 
5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 
TRACHERS ARE DELIGHTED WITH THEM. 
.. | Paper, 25 ets., or five for $1.00. 
PRICK : { clots, 40 cts., or five for ens 
Address: A 


NEW ENGLAND 
3 So 


geuts Wanted. 
PUBLISHING 
merset St., Boston, Mass. 
Buckeye Bell Foundry. 
Bells of pure Copper and Tin for churches 
schools, fire alarmns, farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent free, 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


The paper is non-sectarian and non-partisan. 
aims to make proselytes to no particular views. 1t 
desires only to represent the facts as it understands 


questions, and look u 
and with charity toward those of a different political 


nent in the educational world. 
ever, the fact that every paper must be its own rec- 


ples, which are furnished FREE. 
per year (24 numbers) 75 cents. 


Land We Live In. 


Rulers of the World. 


Anonymous Portrait 


Civil Gevernment in 


The School Herald 


Is a semi-monthly newspaper for use in schools and 


or those who, for their own pleasure and profit, wish 
© make a systematic study of the news of the dav 
It 


hem, and to show their relation to the broad ethical 


and economical principles that are undisputed. Far 


rom attempting to taboo politics, it endeavors to 
each its readers to understand all sides of public 
pon political issues rationally 


As to manner, it presents the news ip 
he form of a direct narrative with little note or com 


ment. Ridding itself of all superfluous matter. it still 
attempts to amplify its accounts by the addition of 
much information necessary to make the situation 
plain to every reader. 


As to testimonials, it can produce thousands of un 
Olicited commendations from persons most promi 
We recognize, how. 


mmendation, and therefore ask you to send for sam 
Subscription price, 


By W. I. 
of the United States in question and ans 
Complete in three parts. 


A history 
wer form. 
30 cents a set. 


A Bird’s-Eye View of Our Federal Govern- 


ment. By W. 1. CHASE Containing ar 

of congress and its mode of working “4 the tamens 
departments, divisions, bureaus. and offices of the 
executive branch of the government, the duties as 
signed to each, anda proper consideration of the 
character and work of the federal judiciary. Illus 
trated with 54 portraits (with biographical 
sketches), It gives information not to be found 
elsewhere, and is worth many times its price. 80¢ 


By W I. Cr 

vised and brought down to Feb. 1889, giving a4 
account of the kings, princes, and Statesmen of our 
times. Illustrated with over 60 portraits. 80 cts, 


Gallery of Men You 
8. Land 2, giving 150 portrai 
nofteday. 10 cents cach. 
ane Practice. 
e view 
that be,” giving their forms A 
— legislative machinery, and 
gin and history, and ¢ ari 
them to the gover Staten 
Can = ernment of the United States 


Gladstone Speaker. Com iled f 
My ane, Sad from current 
ing but declamations, "30 
GF Do not fail to send for : 
logue of School Herald Publications’ 
SCHOOL HERALD PUBL 
185 Wabash Ave.,Chicage. 


Should Know. No 
each of prominent me 


By W. I. Cuask. A con 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ty MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 4% 
Catalogue on application. 


Gay’s Blackboard Ruler, 


Warranted to Give Perfect Satisfaction. 


PRICE ONLY 50 CENTS. 
Sent by Express, prepaid, on receipt of 75 cents. 
Makes blackboard work neat and systematie, in- 
creases the practical capacity of board, rules lines 
or checks instantaneously which can be removed in- 
stantaneously, ought to be in every schoolroom. 
J. HAMMETT, Cornhill, Boston. 


GLOBES are models of the earth, GORED 
MAPS are the true surface of a 16-INCH GLOBE. 
Divided at the equator, printed in colors on both 
sides of 28 x 30 inch sheet, and mounted. BETTER 
THAN LARGER GLOBES for all purposes. Inval- 
uable for office, home, orschool use. Price, post- 
paid, $1.00, Full information FREE. 

E. HOLENSHADE, Publisher, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


Ceneral School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 


Andrews’ 
Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goffs Historical Map of the U. 8. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK, 
a. ANDREWS & 
195 Wabash Avenue, Post and guntles Sts. 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO, 


I do not mean mere 


treatise and a 
. Give Express and Post O: 
+ C., 188 Pearl St.. New York, 


Musical, far sounding, and 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y.| 1826. 


Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers 


ing, 
with 
ten acres of valuable land, 
present use, a school for you 


of these departments, in a large college 
tablished on the Pacific Coast? And wou 


ing is of brick, three stories 
= embrace two acres, including 


and good-will are valued. at, $20,000 

aD are valued @ 5 
$2500 required in advance. Ill health of the propt! 
etor the only reason for desirip 


The New England Bureay 


Will furnish circulars and give full information of the 
best Summer Schools in New England. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


WANTED, 
In a first class N. E. Academy, a teacher of The 5,. 
ences, for next autumn. The candidate must have 
had a special training, and must be a member of the 


Baptist church. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, 


WANTED NEXT AUTUMN, 


Ina first-class boys’ School in Philadelphia, a man to 
teach the French Language. A native preferred, or 
one immediately descended from-one or both Frene) 
parents, with a thorough French education. A gen. 
tleman of good address, manly carriage, and polished 
manners; accurate in pronunciation, with aptness to 
teach; excellent in discipline, with tact in handliy 
pupils; young, yet with good experience. For sueh 
a man, this is a fine position, with a good salary, 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E, Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


TO BE RENTED, 


For a term of five years, a private Boarding and Day 
School, in a pleasant California town. Said school 
has a good outfit for 30 boarders and 100 day pupils, 
and is now in full operation, with four able teachers 
constantly employed. The principal needs rest. and 
wishes tc retire for a season, 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE OR RENT, 


“Ata nominal figure,” a very valuable and desirable 
school property, delightfully located on the line of 
two railroads leading to the large cities, in eastern 
New York State. Said property consists of 8 acres 
of land and an elegant building erected for school 
ourposes, and equally adapted to Summer boarding. 
Combining the Sammer boarding, (for which there is 
great demand) with the school, the right man cannot 
fail of success. Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


DELIGHTFULLY LOCATED 
In one of our pleasant seaboard N. E. Cities, is a 


school for young ladies and misses, firmly established 
and in @ prosperous condition,— For SALE. The 
spacious building is well furnished for boarding and 
day-school purposes, including desks, tables. books of 
ceference, and photographs for a large home school. 


This furniture, ete., with the good-will of the school, 


can now be purchased for $1,500 The building can 
be purchased at a bargain, or rented. 


Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE OR RENT, 


An exceptionally fine school property, a large build- 
elegantly furnished, heated by steam, lighted 
gas, and abundantly supplied with water, with 

mirably adapted to its 
ng ladies. Said property 
is delightfully located in one of the Northern Central 


States, and easily accessible by rail. The building 
and furniture cost some $70,000; still the entire 
propesty with the good will of the school is offered 


terms. 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


DO YOU WANT 


A professorship either in ANCIENT LANGUAGES, 
MATHEMATICS, MILITARY TACTICS, DRAWING, OF 


MINING and METALLURGY, or a combination of some 
already es- 


Id you make 
an investment of from $4,000 to $8,000 in said collene, 
with ample security, as a condition of securing Wat 


‘or $35,000, on eas 
Apply to 


rofessorship ? If so. apply immediately to 
4 HIRAM ORCUT I, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


Southern City, (75,000 inhabitants) 4 flour- 
ilitary School, which has been iv operation 
This school is patronized by 
families in the city, at high rates of tuition, a0 ~ 
no undesirable competition. Furniture, 
and the good will of the school, $2,50°. 

once 
ec, HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


A valuable and desirable svhoui prope 
prosperous school; delightfully located 0 ves from 
vur large New York high, containing a chapel 
school, 
en, tennis court, ete. The school basa Pa erty 
lished. The prope 
rmanently estab only $2000 


In a lar, 
ishing 
eleveu years. 


, with & 
ank 


recitation rooms, and boarding 


to sell. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. B stun. 
3 Somerset St., Bo 
rtens 


Primaries and Kindergartens 
are now very gener y 
using as a Reader in 4 
younger classes — 
great success that un! 
sal favorite 


r Little Ones 
and the Nurse 


Bromfield Street 
Boston, 


tions. 
Artistic and original in its illustra 
inatructive in its stories- 


PLAYS on and prices on application. 


School,Club & Parlor. best 
logue free, T, 8. Duwison,Chicage Lit 


y 
Special rate to Schools. Sample Co} 
cular 1 sent free to any Teacher on PP 


EIMER & AMEND, 
THE FAVORITE RUMBERS, 303,404, 382,351,170, 
; AND WS OTHER STYLES —— 
SOLD ALL DEALERS WORLD. 
SS 
‘ 
» CELEBRATED 
\ 
y £ () N 
HEALTH 
is CPD tc p 
Teacher of Natural Sciences, ERIE, PA, 
i 
| 
for our Publications 
— 
r 
| 
ly to sto S ! 
(CUR them for a time and 
= 4 life-long study. warren 
ed is eases. Because others have fail. 
for 
Gi 
-— 
| ‘ 
and cit- 
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Journal of Education. 


4 WEEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOUBNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 tn advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


[Written for the JouRNAL.] 
ARBUTUS BLOOMS. 


BY LUCY E, TILLEY, 


A legend shaken from the dust of time 
Is caught and woven through this random rhyme. 


In the beginning, when great Natare’s loom 
Had ceased its spinning and the flowers broke bloom, 


One in the shadow stood with tender face, 
And gave to each new flower its resting place. 


Over the meadow yellow waves were cast 
As bands of buttercups trooped swiftly past, 


While ’gainst the murky water’s heaving breast 
The silent lily’s pallid cheek was pressed. 


Here, there, on every side the bright-winged flowers 
Fell o’er the waiting earth in sudden showers. 


When all were resting, lo, a voice came down, 
‘** My far-off, barren heights no flowers crown.’’ 


And He who named their places softly bent,— 
** Who on yon lonely hills would be content ? ”’ 


A shy, unheeded blossom low replied, 
** Where’re Thou sendest me I will abide.’’ 


Then He, ‘‘ Forever blessed be thy race 
Because thou wert content with lowly place.’’ 


And still that blessing rests with changeless power 
Upon the tiny, coral-tinted flower, 


And pilgrims seek it, crying far and wide, 
‘* Where doth the Trailing Arbutus abide ?”’ 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


G. H. G. McGrew, Wareham, Mass.: An active and 
intelligent teacher is needed to supplement any textbook. 


J. N. Ham, Lexington, Mass.: In the study of civics a 
method that will create thorough and loving interest in 
the subject is to be sought. 


S. L. Brown, Wellesley, Mass. : The teacher should 
have a keen and intelligent interest in the national life of 
our country, past and present. 


CuristiAN LeapER, Boston: Boys require a measure 
of the kind of influence women do not exert over them, 
and even girls are the better for the presence in their 
school life of the masculine element. 


E. C. Garpner, Schoolhouse Architect, New York 
City : Shade-trees should stand at a respectable distance 
from the schoolhouse,—at least twice their own height 
when fully grown. 


Fivevia Jewerr, San Francisco: Lady teachers can 
brighten up a room for a whole day by a fresh ribbon or 
change of dress, and they should consider it quite as 
much their duty to be dressed in the quiet, good taste of 
the lady as to be well prepared for the work of the day. 


F. A. Hitu, Cambridge: It is hard to kindle genuine 
interest in eivies; it takes time; the fire is supported 
from the inside; there must be long pondering on the 
subject ; it must be turned over and over, and the pupils 
must do the turning. Yet I think this kindling is what 
is wanted, at every sacrifice. In view of the abominable 
ideas of citizenship that throngs of defiant, cursing, and 
stone-throwing boys and men so often express in times of 
difference and earnestness, to say nothing of that ominous 
laxity about political duties in other multitudes less out- 


wardly demonstrative, I feel keenly the need of that sort 
of instruction that will reach the springs of action and 
make them pure, if possible. 


MISS SMITH. 


BY LILY SHERMAN RICE. 


(Concluded. | 

There are a number of other girls like Miss Smith,— 
and always will be. I think myself it is a pretty nice 
kind of girl. But it isn’t the money-making, get-on-in-the- 
world kind. Miss Smith ought to realize that. At pres- 
ent she seems to be wrestling with the old problem of 
eating her cake and having it too. She might as well 
give that up first as last. At least she needn’t visit her 
vexation on the rest of us. We didn’t take away the 
cake. 

But I believe Miss Smith is under the impression that 
we did. Comparing her school with others, nearer at 
hand than Wyoming, she finds that there are towns in 
which the expense of living is not much greater and the 
work not much more exacting than her own, where the 
salaries are still perceptibly higher. Thus she concludes 
that our town is exceptionally indifferent and penurious 
where educational interests are concerned. (Indeed she 
said as much to me in the horse-car.) Now Miss Smith 
ought to know, being an educator, that the same effects do 
not necessarily imply the same causes. One town pays a 
small salary because it doesn’t care what sort of a teacher 
it gets. Another town pays a small salary because it can 
get a good teacher without paying more. (The effects 
are really not the same, except from a single point of 
view,—that of the teacher’s pocket-book.) Miss Smith’s 
own case is an illustration. If she ever should make up 
her mind to follow the trail of the big salary and the 
buffalo, her school here would not suffer in the least, ex- 
cept by the temporary inconvenience of the change; Miss 
Brown and Miss Robinson, both equally capable, have been 
looking longingly at it for months. The fact is, the sup- 
ply of competent, moderately competent, teachers is in 
excess of the demand in Miss Smith’s neighborhood. 
The girls who mean to have “ plenty of money” must 
either find some other way of making it or remove to 
some other place. A town is under no obligation to go 
above the market price, to throw in a gratuity, as it were, 
when it hires its work done. Miss Smith doesn’t follow that 
method in her own business transactions. She has had a 
large and varied experience with milliners, being somewhat 
addicted to hats, despite the limitations of her income. 
A year or two ago she gave up having her trimming done 
in the city, finding that she could get almost as satisfac- 
tory work for half the price at home. She doesn’t feel 
called on to return what she saves straightway to the mil- 
liner’s pocket again. That is the milliner’s lookout. 
Should she decide to betake herself to the city and test 
the value of her talents there, Miss Smith would wish her 
all success, but while she stays in the country she feels 
no compunction about paying her country prices. Who 
would ? 

There is but one line of argument, as I think, by which 
Miss Smith and her frierfds can reasonably hope to bring 
about an increase in their salaries. I had it in mind a 
few sentences back, when I spoke of “ moderately com- 
petent ” teachers. They can stir up general dissatis- 
faction with the schools as they are now taught, and so 
create a demand for a better style of teaching. That 
once done, it will of course be plain to everybody that for 
better work better pay must be given. Then, if they are 
ready to meet the increased demands, they can appropri- 
ate the increased salaries with complacency. But let me 
resume my tale of the milliner. Feeling the need of 
more money herself, —and having heard, doubtless, that 
milliners were making fortunes in Wyoming,—it occurred 
to her, last spring, to raise her prices to very nearly the 


city level. At once her trade fell off. Part of her cus- 


tomers sent their work directly to the city. Others gave 
it to her rivals in the neighborhood. And before many 
months there came a bona fide city milliner, with a liking 
for low rents and for quiet, and took about all there was 
left of the business. 

I am not prepared to say that this story points a moral 
for Miss Smith. She is a bright girl and a popular 
teacher, and would probably be able to hold her own 
against a good deal of competition. But I should be 
much afraid that some of the friends who followed her 
lead would find she had brought them to defeat in the 
guise of victory. 

I do not mean to be unsympathetic toward Miss Smith. 
Her ambitions are natural and suitable enough. So are 
the ambitions of a great many other people. I wish they 
might all be gratified. I wish Miss Smith might have a 
Wyoming salary right here in her present school, and 
Miss Brown and Miss Robinson both get that same school 
without waiting for her to move out of it, and Miss Jones 
earn schoolroom wages behind the counter. I wish Time 
would ran back, or forward, and fetch the Age of Gold 
for all of us. But I do not think it will. Facts must be 
faced. The conditions of success are not easy, but hard. 
Those of us who are unwilling, or unable, to meet them 
must learn to adjust ourselves to failure. 


CONCERNING PRONUNCIATION. 


BY SUPT. H. 8S. JONES, ERIE, PA. 


New handbooks on pronunciation come to the front fre- 
quently, and it is both amusing and instructive to place 
them in comparison and see what the “experts” are 
doing for the common people. 

In this article attention is called to three books that 
make a speciality of orthography: (1) Zhe Orthoepist, 
published in.1880; (2) How Should I Pronounce? that 
came out in 1885; and (3) Warman's Practical Ortho- 
epy and Critique, given to the public recently. 

The author of No 1 gives evidence of painstaking 
study, and appears to have worked with a Worcester at 
his right hand, a Webster at his left, and Walker, Smart, 
and Wright at a convenient consulting distance. 

No. 2 is written by a person who loves theory, and a 
half of his book is given to theoretical discussions, quite a 
part of which have but little to do with How Should I 
Pronounce? A list of works on “ English Pronuncia- 
tion” is given (thirty-seven in all), showing that the 
writer knows titles if not contents. 

No. 3 has a long and high-sounding title, and carries 
nearly five hundred pages between its covers. ‘The author 
has also a practical taste for critical discrimination, and 
opens up his work, that eost him “nine years of research, 
study, and toil,” with an essay of fifty-three pages on 
“ Qur Dictionaries.” This critique is aimed at the dia- 
critical marks used in Worcester’s and Webster's Diction- 
aries. He holds that a dark cloud rests over the standard 
dictionaries, and that “‘ thousands and tens of thousands 
of carnest men and women are watching with anxious 
eyes to see that cloud disappear.” The essay closes thus : 
“The entire cloud can be dispelled as the means are at 
hand. Shall it be?” 

The “cloud ” is to be “dispelled ” by his “ simplified 
system for representing the sounds.” Still, in his “ List 
of 6,399 Words,” his system finds no place, Webster’s 
marks being used; and the presumption is that the 
“loud ” will be gazed at for some time yet by “tens of 
thousands.” 

He has a loving devotion for authority,—“ Usage gives 
us ‘bronchetus’ and ‘squahlor,’ but the standards say 
‘bronchitis’ and ‘squalor.’ We should support the 
standards.” 

In practice, he slips away from authority with graceful 
ease; had he consulted Stormonth, an English standard, 
he would have found that one can say squawlid and 


squawlor. In the schoolroom word “cost,” he ignores 
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authority by putting the word before the reader as if 
Webster would have the o “ short,” which is not the case, 
as shown on page 42 of the Unabridged, where we are 
taught that “o, when directly followed by 8s, st, th,” has 
a medium sound neither so short as in not, nor so long 
as in naught.” 

Taking the second word in the heading of this article, 
No. 1 says we may say “ pronunsheation” or “ pronunet- 
ation”; No. 2 agrees with No. 1, and adds, *“* Pronuncia- 
tion has the sanction of general usage and many authori- 
ties”; No. 3 will have nothing but “ pronunsheation.” 
No. 1 must have “nuthing”; No. 3, “nuthing” or 
“ nothing.” No.1 and No. 3 teach that “ calf” is to be 
spoken kahf, while No. 2 says, “ generally, and more 
properly, kaf,” marking the a as “intermediate.” No. 1 
and No. 3 have “coffee” with shorto; No. 2 would 
have the o between o in not and in naught, which agrees 
with authority and usage. 

These three specialists unite in calling moneyed men 
“fin-an-ciers,” and not “ fi-nan-ciers; No. 1 remarking 
that “This much used word is rarely pronounced cor- 
rectly,” and No. 3, “ This word is not only apt to be, but 
generally is, mispronounced.” Stormonth, speaking for 
the financial center of the world, says “ fi-nan-cier,” not 
allowing them to be seers. In this instance, the grip of 
usage appears to be too much for the “ standard ”’ experts. 

We are told that “dado” is dah-do, not day-do, No. 2 
putting it thus, “ Not day-do, for which there is no author- 
ity.” Still, Stormonth gives us day-do. No. 1 directs 
us, not to say gawn for gone, while No. 3 says you may 
say gawn. No. 3 would pronounce the old English word 
“ groat,” grawt, not grote ; English authority writes grote. 

The author of No. 3 is enthusiastic over Bell's Visible 
Speech, and presents a narrow, condensed outline of Bell’s 
wonderful alphabet, but omits even to hint that Bell, when 
he applies his “ universal alphabet ”’ to “ English sounds,” 
finds eighty-seven sounds (twenty-eight consonant and 
fifty-nine vowel), instead of the very much smaller num- 
ber discussed in his book. 

Shall we ignore the handbooks of the experts that 
have given “ years of research, study, and toil” to pro- 
nunciation? By no means ; let us buy their works, study 
them, but not follow them blindly. These three books 
put in comparison, are well worth buying by any one who 
takes an interest in spoken English. 


EXAMINATIONS IN DRESDEN. 


BY L. R. KLEMM, 
Principal of Technical School, Cincinnati. 

Teachers who cannot imagine an annual examination, 
except by picturing a class of pupils sitting bent over their 
foolscap paper, answering a set of questions, each as nar- 
row as a razor, may follow me into a school in Dresden, 
to see what a totally different sight presented itself to me. 

The entire building (the 7th Burger school on Ausmon 
Str.) was in holiday attire. On the lower floor several 
classrooms were opened for visitors. Here were cuilec- 
tions of written work, not done’for the occasion, but con. 
sisting of each pupil’s daily work from Easter, 1887, to 
Easter, 1888. Every blank-book, every composition- 
book, every note-book, every spelling exercise book 
used during the year, was there, neatly labeled with 
name, class, age, and address of the pupil. All the.e 
rooms were visited for five or six hours a day, all through 
that week, by friends and parents of the pupils. 

I turned away ashamed, after looking over many 
books, trying hard not to think of the slovenly appear- 
ance of the books in my own schools, and avoiding a com- 
parison with the exquisite beauty of penmanship and 
the scrupulous cleanliness here exhibited. Other rooms 
were filled with drawings in portfolios and mounted 
drawings. The desks had been removed, and the walls 
were covered with drawings. There had been no sifting, 
no “ natural selection,” no “survival of the fittest,” but 
every scrap, every drawing, furnished during the year in 
that entire school of seven hundred and odd pupils, was 
there,—good, bad, and indifferent. 

One room contained the fruit of the recent!y introduced 
manual occupations,—pasteboard, wood, wax, and clay 
work. There were hundreds of visitors preeent. After 


I was conducted upstairs to the session room of the school. 
This hall was 
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authorities, the magistrates, the councilor of education, 
local inspector, the rector of the school, the committee on 
public examination, and perhaps other persons of impor- 
tance. ‘These persons sat at a long, official looking table, 
taking notes. Section B was partitioned off by a railing 
for the class under examination. The pupils faced the 
teacher, while section C was reserved for the public, who 
attended the examination quite numerously. 

Inquiries revealed the following facts: A commission 
of rectors (principals) determines, a few days previously, 
in what three branches each class in the entire system of 
city schools is to be examined publicly. This exemina- 
tion is oral. The class I saw under trial was a class of 
girls from eleven to twelve years of age. The branches 
in which they were examined were Biblical history, 
physics, and language (not technical grammar,—save the 
mark !). Fifty minutes were devoted to each branch; an 
intermission of ten minutes followed each examination. 
Every child in the class was called upon repeatedly, and 
rarely failed to respond. 

It was not possible to determine how much of this “ per- 
formance” was show and how much honest work, but 
taking into consideration that the teacher went over very 
much ground, J concluded that there was little, if any, 
prepared show. It was a review lesson, pure and simple. 
The subjects had been announced two days previously, so 
that an elaborate and thorough deception was excluded. 
If we further consider that this public examination does 
not determine the promotion of pupils, but is held chiefly 
to show the effectiveness of the school and to establish a 
closer connection between home and school, we may find 
many redeeming features in this kind of examination. 

I thoroughly enjoyed this novel sight. A friend of 
mine who lives in Dresden, and with whom I had corres- 


ponded for nearly eighteen years, told me, next day, he 
could not devote any time to me thatday ; “ for,” said he 
“JT must attend my children’s public examination, or rl 
be forever disgraced in my own family.” So strong a 
hold upon busy fathers and mothers has “ examination 
week ” in Dresden. 

In several other cities, chiefly in Southern Germany, 
I noticed another kind of annual examination which com. 
mended itself tome. The school, teachers and pupils, 
were all in holiday attire. Each class sat in its own 
room; the entire daily program was carried out, as js 
done during the year, and the visitors (parents and friends 
of the school or pupils) come to the classrooms and listen 
to the reviews going on. ‘This is called review, or Visiting 
week. The lessons are so arranged (where it can be done 
without much disturbance) as to give each teacher a chance 
to hear his colleagues now and then. 

This “visiting week ” draws a great number of visitors 
to the school, who, at the change of bells, pass from room 
to room. People who would perhaps never set foot into 
a school are thus induced to come. The card which usu. 
ally hangs on the outside of each classroom door, and 
which reads, “ Persons not connected with the school 
must not enter without permission of the authorities,” 
is removed, and everybody is welcome, provided he 
caases no disturbance. 

It happened in my presence that a woman, chagrined 
at the apparent ignorance of her “dear little sonny,” 
broke the rule, and asked the teacher to give him a 
better chance to show off. The teacher, a good-natured, 
charitably inclined man, instead of ordering her off the 
premises, complied with her angry request, and pelted the 
sleepy youngster with questions, every one of which 
seemed to me fair and appropriate. But the youngster 
stared at him, and failed to respond. So the teacher low- 
ered the standard of his questions, asking easier ones ; and 
still the boy failed. At last the woman broke the painful 
silence, erying, “ Wait till I get you home, Bob!” 

This occurrence and several circumstances attending 
the examination in Dresden and elsewhere, made me 
doubt the advisability of such public performances. And 
if I consider that I must with even greater emphasis ob- 
ject to the customary American written examinations, I 
am ready to admit that the proper and best form of ex- 
amination has not yet been found, and that the question 
is still an open one, unless the solution be found in aban- 
doning school examinations entirely. 


FACTS ABOUT THE PRESIDENTS. 


having feasted my eyes with the beautiful colored orna- 


Born, Ancestry. | Educated. | Business. Family. Religion. Died. 
George Washington, English, Surveyor, No, Episcopal’n,| Dee. 14, 179, 
John Adams, English, | Harvard, | Lawyer, Daugh’s,|} Congrega’st, 4, 1896, 
Thomas Jefferson Shadwel Debility. 
Welsh, |Wm.c& Mary,! Lawyer, | Son, Dangh’s,| Liberal, July 4, 1826, 
James Madison, English, | Princeton, Lawyer, 0, Episcopal’n, 1880, 
James Monroe Monroe’s Cr k, V Debility. 
Apr 28, 1738, Seotch, & Mary Statesman,} Daughters, 2, | Episcopal’n, duly 
ohn Quincey Adams uincy, Mass. ebility. 
July it, 1767, English, | Harvard, Lawyer, | Sons, Daugh’r,| Congrega’st,| Feb. 21, 1845, 
Andrew Jackson, Cureton’s Pond, N.C.,! Scoteh- L 3, Paralysis. 
Martin Van Buren Kinderborg NY 
’ aN. utch » 
Dec. 5, 1782, | , Lawyer Sons, 4 Ref. Duteh,| July 24, 1862 
Wm. Henry Harrison Berkele Authuatic Catarrh. 
i Feb. 9 ying” » | English, | Hampden- Farmer, | Sons, Daugh’s,| Episeopal’n Apr. 4, 1841 
J K. Polk Meh. 29, 1790, yer, ns, Daugh’s,| Episcopal’n, | Jan. 18, 1862, 
ames K. Polk, "en, N.C., | Seotch- |Univ of No! L 5, 2, Bilious Attack. 
Sept. 24, 1784.” | agtieh, | Soldier, | Son, Daugh’s,| Episcopal’n Jaly 9, 1850, 
Millard Fillmore, Summerhill, N. Y., English | pal’n, 
me Jan. 7, 1800, / Lawyer, | Son, Daugh’r, | Episcopal’n Mareh 8, 1874, 
Franklin Pierce, Hillsboro, N. H.. English ’ ’ Debility. 

Abraham Lincol Apr. 23,1791, Irish, ickingon, | Lawyer, | Presbyter’n,| June 1, 168, 

Hodgenville, Ky., English, L Rheumatic Gout. 
Ulysses S. Grant, Point Pleasant, 0, Scotch, | West Po; : 3, 
Rutherford B. Hayes | ost Fount, | Soldier, Methodist, 23, 1885, 
Seote Ken ’ ancer. 
Chester A. Arthur, | | Daugh’e Disciples’ | Sept. 10, 
Grover Cleveland 5, 1830, Irish, | Union, Lawyer, Son, Daugh’r, | Episcopal’n,| Nov. 18, 189°, 
| Meh. 18 English, L 1, Bright's Disease. 
Benjamin Harrison, North Bend English 
Ang. 20, 1833, | > |Miami Univ.,| Lawyer, Dengh’e, Presbyter’n, 
> 
The only unmarried President, 
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| mental drawings furnished by the girls, studied minutely 
the manual work of the boys, and inspected with deep . 
|felt interest the industrial work of the girls in knitting ; 
ocheting. embroidering, darning, patching, sewing, etc., 
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May 2, 1889, 


NATIVE TREES.—(X.)* 


BY L. W. RUSSELL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE OAKS. 


The observation and study of the oaks bring us to one 
of the most interesting classes of trees in our country. 
With properties which render certain species of great 
economic value, they combine qualities of grandeur and 
beauty rarely found together. The nobler traits of the 
human character are well symbolized by the oak. Few 
things more fitly typify that firmness and bravery which 
we so much admire in the life of man than the sturdy 
power of a mighty oak to resist the storms of centuries. 
‘** The brave old oak” has passed into a proverb ; and “a 
heart of oak”’ gives an idea of steadfastness which nothing 
else conveys so well. Our British ancestors long ago ven- 
erated the great oaks of their island home; and, to-day, 
the thousand-year-old oaks scattered about the grand 
parks of England are held in almost sacred regard. 

In our own country few trees of this kind have had the 
centuries of growth, in the open ground, required for 
their fullest development. The Indians are known to 
have had a great regard for the white oak, and probably 
left specimens of these trees standing in their narrow 
forest openings. Some of these, now standing, undoubt- 
edly antedate the voyages of Columbus by many years. 
They were old trees at the landing of the Pilgrims; yet 
to-day they show the spirit of youthfulness by unfolding 
their dainty leaves to the warm sunlight of each May-time. 

The home of the oaks is in temperate climates of both 
continents, they being most numerous in the northern 
hemisphere. 

About a dozen species are native to New England, to 
which additions must be made for territory further west 
and south. It should be remarked, as preliminary to the 
study of the oaks, that different individuals, even of the 
same species, vary greatly, and those of allied species run 
into each other by such close gradations that a satisfactory 
classification is sometimes difficult. But certain allied 
traits of the different sorts can be easily recognized ; and, 
in most cases, even the beginner will readily place the 
species. 

An important division has been made of American 
oaks, based upon the leaves and their fruits, as follows : 

(a) “ Annual fruited ” oaks,—those which ripen their 
acorns during the first season ; leaves destitute of bristly 
points at the extremities of the lobes. 

(0) “ Biennial fruited ” oaks,—those which ripen their 
acorns during the second season; leaves having bristly 
points terminating the lobes. 

The first may be regarded as the “ white ” oak division ; 
the second, as the “red” oak division. 

The acorns of the “annuals ” appear on the new growth 
and ripen in five or six months from blossoming. Those 
of the “ biennials” are mere embryos during the first 
season, making their growth during the second, when 
they are attached to “ last year’s” wood. 


THE WHITE OAK. * 


Of the “annual fruited” 
stands at the head, both in its useful properties 
and in its attractive scenic aspects. Of all our northern 
oaks this is the most valuable for timber, ranking next to 
the southern “live” oak in this respect. In all the 
sturdy qualities which we find in trees, a well-grown 
white oak is truly the ‘“ Monarch of the Wood.” It takes 
centuries for a tree of this species to attain mature 
growth; and it will live centuries after that, a grand tri- 
umph of sylvan strength and beauty. 

The body of the white oak is short, massive, and of un- 
yielding strength. Note how the huge roots bulge from 
the body, striking deep into the earth with a Titan’s 
grasp. As the limbs start out they knot themselves into 
huge masses of wood, so braced and clasped one to 
another as to defy all destructive forces. The great 
strength in the white oak “ship-knees” is found in the 
union of a limb or a root with the body. 

The limbs strike out at wide angles or horizontally, and 
are often much contorted, bending up and down and to 
the right and left, carrying stoutness to their extremities. 

The bark is whitish or light gray, and, on the trunk 
and large limbs, is in loose scales, 
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oaks, the white oak 
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Note the buds as small, short, and rounded; compare 
them with those of other oaks. The size, shape, and ar- 
rangements of the buds upon the stem constitute impor- 
tant means for identifying different species of trees. 

The leaves of the white oak unfold late in the season. 
Their dainty folds and delicate tinting, while expanding, 
are remarkable. The blade is distinctly lobed by three 
or four deep, rounded cuts on each side. The lobes are 
destitute of bristly points, as are all those of the white 
oak division. The autumn coloring of the leaves is not 
brilliant, but their delicate tinting in purples is often very 
attractive. The leaves of this oak, in some localities, 
have a noticeable glaucous or silvery under-surface. The 
white oak leaf is often taken for ornamental pattern-work, 
its form and graceful curves having striking beauty. 


HO FOR NASHVILLE ! 


BY CLARA CONWAY, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


This summer’s session of the N. E. A. will be held at 
the beautiful capital of Tennessee, one of the most pict- 
uresque sites in the South. In the center of a fertile and 
highly cultivated region, nature and art have laid tender 
and loving hands upon the fair city and have woven about 
her the mystic spell of their enchantment. The “ Old 
jand the New South” dwell together in harmonious unity, 
the first lending to the place and people the traditional 
grace of the “ day that is dead,” and the last, making the 
thoroughfares hum with the sounds of busy life. Per- 
haps at no point in the South does one find so many 
traces of the luxurious ease and elegance which charac- 
terized Southern life before the war, and, on the other 
hand, nowhere are there more striking and substantial 
evidences of growth, progress, enterprise, and all the 
spirit of the ‘ new birth.” 

The capitol building crowns a beautiful height from 
which one looks out upon an exquisite bit of landscape, 
combining every element of natural beauty; the river 
running through the greenness like a thread of silver, here 
a quiet stretch of valley, and there a gray suggestion of 
the “Tennessee Mountains.” All around the city are 
beautiful roads, many of them associated with the war 
history of Tennessee. Armies came and went, and sol- 
diers of the “blue and the gray” fell by the wayside. 
The army that is to come next summer will be the 
army of peace, bringing joy and receiving benedictions. 

The famous Polk Meade farm is one of the most com- 
plete and beautiful stock farms in this country. Its 
owner, General Jackson, is a fine type of the old-school 
Southern gentleman, and his hospitable gates are always 
open to the stranger. It was here that ex-President and 
Mrs. Cleveland were entertained on their Southern tour. 

The widow of ex-President Polk still lives at the old 
home place, and though very feeble, occasionally receives 
her friends with the easy grace of the White House days. 
The state institutions are finely located and some of them 
admirably managed. In an educational sense, Nashville 
claims preéminence among cities of the South. Cer- 
tainly, there is just reason for pride in many of them, 
notably the Peabody Normal College, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, the schools for young ladies, and the public schools. 
Fisk University, too, is doing a noble work for the col- 
ored people. 

Nashville is within easy reach of the historic battle- 
fields of Tennessee, and a few hours’ ride will take one 
to many of the most beautiful and health-giving mountain 
resorts in America, some of which have won wide and 
and lasting fame through the pen of Charles Egbert 
Craddock. 

Altogether, the Association has chosen wisely, and the 
people of Tennessee are congratulating themselves that 
they have won so high an honor. Memphis unites with 
her sister city in bidding welcome to our friends. The 
great Mississippi at our door, and the vast cotton region 
all around us are always of interest to the stranger, to say 
nothing of the immense storehouses and presses that form 
our chief industry. 

Memphis hopes that a large delegation of the Associa- 
tion may come here for the pleasure and profit of such a 
visit. A boat ride on the river, going at early morn and 
returning after sunset, for the purpose of visiting one of 


the fine plantations q few miles south of us, and two or 


three days spent in pleasant sight seeing,—these are on 
the program. To such an end, and as a member of the 
Council, it is my pleasure to extend the hospitality of 
my own home to all members of the Council who may 
join the Memphis excursion party. 


ENGLISH ENGLISH. 


BY J. T. READE. 


Last Sunday a new religious cult was introduced at our 
church. The preacher, a stranger, prayed to some object 
or entity which he called a gahd, and in 
his exhortations was very earnest in calling 
us to the service of this gahd of his. Oc- 
casionally he shortened the name to some- 
thing between gahd and gad. He seemed 
to be a trustworthy man morally, and it was probably 
this personal virtue which had seduced our good pastor to 
a toleration of the new faith. It is startling to have this 
new being to serve. And what will become of the old 
liturgies, creeds, catechisms? Shall we try to save their 
substance by substituting the new name for that of the 
One already in them ? 

The name, new in the pulpit, has long ruled in the 
streets. We hear from the gypsies of the gutter the 
phrase, “Be gahd,” sometimes. Students of Zincali have 
supposed this to mean “ Be good,” and they quote it as a 
proof of the single origin of all language. Perhaps this 
evil thing is the work of the “heathen Chinee,” and a 
judgment for our tolerance, or intolerance, of him. We, 
or our fathers, swore like good Christians when the first 
joss was set up in San Francisco, and here we are with 
an unknown pagan thing to worship. 

There are relics among us of the worship of another 
false god. But the priests of that idolatry were much 
more formal and respectful,—yes, more respectable,— 
than the heralds of the later heresy. They served a 
gawd and spake the name reverently. Had they mingled 
more with the world they would have been shocked that 
their deity bore, in sound, the same name as all the gauds 
of gaudy people. 

Lovelier than the thought of our fathers, loftier than 
the speech of the ribald fallen, there rises a Name which 
is aboveevery name. Reverend be it without cant, 
familiar without insult. 


The 
0 
strange gods. 


COMPANIONS.—AN EXERCISE. 


BY WARREN WINTHROP, 

[The teacher will have these selections learned so as to be recited 
effectively. On the right of the room the Good Company will 
stand, while the Bad Company will stand on the other side. The 
firet two, one on either side, will take their places when the teacher 
recites her motto. After the one standing has recited his selection, 
the next on that side will step quietly to his side and be prepared 
when his time comes. The success of the exercise will depend upon 
the spirit and inflection of the recitations. | 

Teachcr.—Evil communications corrupt good manners. 

Good Company, 1.—There is no blessing of life that is any way 
comparable to the enjoyment of a discreet and virtuous friend. 

Bad Company, 1.—One enemy can harm you more than a hun- 
dred friends can do you good. 

G. C., 2.—A faithfal friend is the true image of the Deity. 

B. C., 2.—A fair-weather friend changes with the wind. 

. C., 3.—A friend in the market is better than money in a 


= 
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3.—Who is your enemy ? A man of your own trade. 
4.—A friend is never known till needed. 

4.—An enemy does not sleep. 

. C., 5—A man would not be alone even in Paradise. 
5.—Better alone than in bad company. 

6.—A boon companion halves the longest way. 

6.—Bad companions quickly corrupt the good. 
7.—Compapny in distress makes the trouble less. 

7.—If you sit down with a lame man, you will learn to 
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8,—He that walketh with the virtuous is one of them. 
8.—He who goes with wolves learns to howl. 
9.—Pleasant company alone makes this life tolerable. 

., 9. —One decayed apple in a basket affects the rest. 

. C., 11.—One takes the color of one’s company. 

. C., 11.—One takes the odor of one’s company. 

G. C., 10.—Keep company with good men and good men you'll 
imitate. ; 

B. C., 10.—When you are in vicious company you are among 
your enemies, 


All in Concert.—Birds of a feather flock together, 
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Methods | on the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 
Be clear in every expression. 
TRAN your voice in flexibility. 
Is your schoolroom floor clean ? 


REMEMBER that children sometimes need to be com- 
forted as much as teachers. 


How do you utilize those portions of the blackboard 
that are rarely used for class work ? 


Puan to have different pupils have the care of the 
flowers in the yard during the long vacation. 


Some teachers have too much word and fact memor- 
izing, but no teacher develops too much skill with the 
art of memorizing and recalling. 


Tur early philosophers were puzzled to know how it 
was possible to forget. They should have taught a modern 
school. 


NEVER sit on a desk in school or after school. There 
is much of this ungentlemanly and unwomanly “sitting 
round loose.” 


Insist first, last, and always that a child should not 
write upon a subject till he knows it so well that he does 
not need to Jearn of the subject while writing. 


SToORY-TELLING is all very well in its place, but it is 
certainly overdone in many schools. It has no nerve, no 
grip, no discipline, to give it the prominence it is receiv- 
ing just now. 


Have the child learn and map out carefully and com- 
pletely the town and all its boundaries, villages, and nat- 
ural features ; the country, and all its prominent places 
and natural features. 


Warcn your pupils closely enough to know that no 
work is copied. It is a vicious practice that easily grows 
up under a brilliant teacher who neglects to keep an eye 


on the doings of her class. 


TWENTY-FIVE dollars a year well invested in standard 
books for reading, not reference, would soon give a school 
a good library for the geography, history, and literature 
lessons and patriotic exercises. Five hundred or six hun- 
dred dollars would easily yield such an income, and it 
must be a poor district in which some man cannot give so 
slight a fund for such purpose. 


QUICK WORK. 


Have the children write on the following subjects with- 
out special preparation. It should be distinctly under 
stood that if nothing is known of the subject no attempt 
at writing upon it is to be made. 

How to Take Care of a Canary ; How to Set the Wick- 
ets for Croquet ; How to Shoe a Horse; How to Seta 
Table ; How to Make a Bed; Name the Players in a 
Base-ball Game ; What are the Requisites for a Good 
Captain of a “Nine”? What are the Requisites for a 
Good Catcher? a Good Pitcher? a Good Short-stop ? 
a Good Batter? What is the Best Policy for Running 
Bases ? Name the Good Points of a Horse; ‘Tell How to 
Harness a Horse ; Tell How to Make a Kite; How Do 
You Fly a Kite? Tell How to Build a Fire; Tell How 
and When to Plant and How to Care for and Pick Peas ; 
Tell How and When to Plant and How to Gather 
Potatoes. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT AMERICAN CITIES. 


What city has the largest number of small parks ? 

Which city has the longest boulevard connecting elegant 
parks ? 

Which cities have very high hills ? 

Which city has many foreign customs in her markets 
and streets ? 

Which city is most intimately connected with the inde- 
pendence of our country ? 

Which city has the most beautiful streets ? 

Which city bas the most beautiful long street ? 

Which large city has no regularity in the arrangement 
of her streets ? 


Which island city ranks second in the amount of its 


commerce 
Which city has the largest number of public buildings : 


Which city has the finest state house ? 

Which city is noted for the color of its bricks ? 

Which city is famed for its falls ? 

Which city is reputed as having the largest number of 
homes in proportion to its population ? 

In what city are the leading magazines of the country 
published ? Name them. 

Which city is distinctively a health resort? , 

Which city is famed for its tobacco interests ? 

Which city is noted for its beer ? 

Which city exports most of the rum ? 


TEST YOURSELF. 
BY ALLEN DALE. 


Are you sure you pronounce correctly the names of 
places, ete., which you daily use in your geography 
lesson? Teachers have been known to pronounce a word 
incorrectly for years, having heard it wrongly at first, and 
ever after repeating it to successive classes, until corrected 
either by a chance looking at its correct pronunciation or 
by some one who knew how the word should be properly 
sounded. Nearly all geographies have a pronouncing 
vocabulary, and this should be consulted in all cases of 
doubt. A list of words commonly mispronounced is 
appended. Look them up and see if you have been in 
error regarding any of them : 


Adriatic Hawaii Pesth 
Alberquerque Hayti Pompeii 
Azov Helena Quito 
Azores Hoang-Ho Reading 
Balmoral lowa Saco 
Barbadoes Limoges Said 
Brindisi Lisle Salonica 
Cabul Menai Samoa 
Cairo Mersey San Jose 
Caucasus Meuse San Juan 
Cayenne Moscow Sault Ste. Marie 
Cheyenne Natal Seattle 
Crimea Nepaul Tucson 
Curacoa Nice Venezuela 
Fayal Nismes Vosges 
Greenwich Orleans Yosemite. 
Hainan Pernambuco 


METHODS IN LATIN.—(XIL) 


BY FRANK W. SMITH, 
Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 


TRANSLATION (Concluded), 


With the illustrations of the previous article in mind, 
we will now approach the matter abstractly. A good trans- 
lation, then, should be accurate, not approximate, and at 
the same time should be appreciative, not merely perfune- 
tory. Such a translation would be one in which the exact 
thought is grasped, and expressed vividly and accurately 
by a well-chosen and appreciative equivalent, which, while 
it must meet the requirements of good English, should 
also preserve the relative foree of the ideas involved and 
their logical relation to the context, and should follow the 
words of the author and their relations to each other, so 
far as is consistent with a natural English idiom. The 
latter point needs emphasis, for it should not be judged 
that, if the general thought of the author is expressed in 
good English, it is enough. Two translations of the same 
passage may be equally good English in every way, and 
express substantially the same thought, yet the one to be 
chosen by the translator will be the one which best pre- 
serves the original. In this way we shall be more likely 
to secure the indefinable touch which distinguishes one 
language from another. Sometimes the idioms of the two 
languages are alike, and translation is simple and easy ; 
sometimes there is some difference between them varyin 
from a slight one to one which is very marked. ,* aan 
_ it is os great care and thought must be used in 
valaneing different English i i 
tween the English and Latin idio pty Gonder 

ms as to give the most 


suitable and exact rendering of the words before us If 
all the points referred to are carried out, the renulé will 


be an accurate interpretation of the original, while th. 
English is not at all sacrificed. 

It will readily be seen that the translation advocated js 
by no means a free one. Such a one is unscholarly, re. 
quiring comparatively little earnest work and penetration, 
while the one demanded requires careful scholarly work 
and cultivates a literary taste. 

We cannot expect pupils to reach our ideal at once. 
The process is of course a gradual one,—a development ; 
but we must have our energies and inventive powers di- 
rected toward this end, and hold ourselves patiently and 
hopefully to this cursus constitutus, 

Some of the conditions necessary to aid us in our 
efforts are: 

1. That one which lies at the foundation of all our 
work, whether we are considering beginning, middle, or 
end,—a ready and accurate knowledge of forms and con- 
structions. A way of securing this thoroughly, without a 
“dry drill” in grammar, has been described before, but 
it must be re-inforeced during the after-course by suitable 
exercises of some kind, in order to keep the points fresh 
and to better secure their great utility. 

2. A discriminating choice of expressions. This is a 
matter of training and of careful general reading and ob- 
servation. It is both a means for the accomplishment of 
one of our objects, and is also a very important end in 
our study of Latin, so that, while we make use of the 
pupil’s discriminative power acquired in other ways, our 
training in Latin from the beginning should be directed 
to increase and intensify that power. In some cases we 
may have almost to call it into being. 

As a help toward the acquisition of this second point, 
it would be an excellent idea for the teacher to select from 
some good English author some passages which corres- 
pond, at least in some degree, in style and subject-matter, 
to the Latin passages before us. The pupil would then 
be aided in giving the right turn to the style of his trans- 
lation. 

In some cases too little attention is given to the contri- 
butions a study of Latin may make to one’s training in 
English, and the work is more or less loose and slovenly. 
The more we insist, in connection with the regular work 
of the course, on creditable work from an English point 
of view, the more benefit we shall derive from the study, 
while such effort will itself react on the work from a 
Latin point of view, and give us better Latin scholars. 
The suggestions previously given, it is believed, are in the 
line of such results. 

3. A vivid realization of the picture in the author's 
mind,—or the bearing and connection of the circum- 
stances he is dealing with, and the logical force of his ar- 
guments. This point will be illustrated in another article. 


PERCENTAGE EXERCISES. 
BY WM. M. GIFFIN, NEWARK, N. J. 


A good exercise is to write some expressions on the 
blackboard as here given, and then call on different 
pupils to recite. A few of them should be written out on 
the slate, which may be done as follows: The teacher has 
the pupils number by fives, é. ¢., 1, 2, 3, 4,5; 1, 2, 3,4, 
5; 1, 2,3, 4,5, around the class. Then says: All of 
number ones may work the first example, number twos the 
second, ete. By this method each pupil works independ- 
ently, as he is not sitting near any one who is doing the 
same work as himself. 


Buy goods for $8, $10, $12, $20, $24, $36, SI6. 
Sell them for $12, $14, $16, $24, $27, $39, $20. 


What per cent. do I make ? 

Example —If I buy goods for $8 and sell them for 
$12, I make the difference between $12 and $8, which is 
$4; and since $4 is one half of the cost (or base), I must 
make 50 per cent. 

Now a few examples should be given to find what must 
be the selling price in order to gain a given per cent. 

$5, $6, $8, $12, $24, $9, St 
20% 334% 25% 84% 124% 068% 5% 


Bay goods for 
Desire to make 


What must be my selling price ? 

Example IT.—I 1 buy goods for $5, and desire to sel! 
them so as to make 20%, I must sell them so as to make 
} of the cost price. } of $5 is $1, and $5 plus $1 are 


$6, which must be my selling price. 
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BOTANY.—(III.) 


BY W. EDGAR TAYLOR, 
Nebraska State Normal School. 


BRANCH V,—MOSSWORTS, OR BRYOPHYTA.—(“ MOSS 
PLANTS,”’’) 


Common Liverwort (Class Hepatice).— 


‘* This plant grows among grass, over wet soil or rocks, in dryer 
spots along walls and fences, and occasionally in more exposed sit- 
uations, but is most luxuriant in damp, shady places. The vege- 
tative part consists of flat, green, leaf-like stems, twelve millime- 
ters (half inch), or so wide, and five to eight centimeters (two or 
three inches) long, appressed to the ground, held down by numer- 
ous silky hairs on the under side, and much branched, usually 
forming extended mats, 

“There are two sorts of reproductive branches which occur on 
separate plants. These branches are slender stalks about an inch 
high, bearing flat, disk-like heads a quarter of an inch or more 
across,—the male with scallops, the female with finger-shaped 
rays. The two forms sometimes grow at the same spot or locality, 
but quite as often entirely apart from each other. Besides these 
organs there are often small sessile cups (cupules) on the upper 
surface of the stem, containing green grains,’’—Plant Dissection. 

Notice : 

(a) The flattened horizonal stems, tha//us, composing the larger 
part of the plant. : 

(5) The numerous hairs on the under surface of the thallus. 

(c) The dark brown or purple /eaves, somewhat concealed by 
the hairs, and closely overlapping to form a low ridge along the 
median line beneath. 

(d) The scales along the sides of the thallus beneath ; some pro- 
jecting beyond the margin. 

(e) The sessile cups, the cupules, seated upon the upper surface 
of the thallus, containing bright green, flat bodies, the gemme. 


2. Observe the fruiting branches of the thallus con- 
sisting of erect stalks, pedicels, supporting disk-like heads, 
or receptacles, of two sorts, to be found on separate plants : 


(a) The antheridia (sterile), with scal/oped heads. 
(6) The archegonial (fertile), with star-shaped heads. 


3. Examine the stem, and notice : 


(a) The color of the upper and lower surfaces. 

(b) The well marked median live, the midrib. 

(c) The broad expansion, the wings. 

(ad) The mode of branching, dichotomous. 

(e) The areole, small areas on the upper surface in the center 
of each of which is a circular breathing pore, or stoma. On the 
under surfaces notice the stomata and areolz. 


4, Remove the hairs from the lower surface of the 
stem, and notice : 


(a) The shape, and mauner of overlapping of the leaves. 
The hairs and scales, the tricomes. 


5. Note the position, shape, size, and smoothness, of 
the cupules : 

(a) The thin margin infolded when young. 

(6) The shape and regularity of the teeth. 

(c) The gemmee witbin. 

(d) Remove several gemm# and place on a white surface, and 
note their form. 


6. Note the position of the fruiting branches on the 
stem, and that they are always continuations of the 
midrib ; observe,— : 

(a) The head of the antheridial branch, consisting of a large re- 
ceptacle aud minute and inconspicuous antheridia imbedded in it. 

(b) The head of the archegonial branch, consisting of a star- 
shaped receptacle, and circle of reproductive organs beneath. 


7. This plant belongs to the branch Bryophyta (Moss- 
worts), and class Hepatice (Liverworts). 


Moss (Class, Musci).— 

‘* The one selected for study, Atrichum undulatum, is widely dis- 
tributed and very common, forming carpet-iike patches in woods 
and on shady banks. The single plants stand from two and a half 
to four centimeters (one to ove and a half inches) high. The 
leayes, which are abundant, are five millimeters (a quarter of an 
inch) or more long; narrow, with wavy sides; the undulations 
appear, when the leaf is held to the light, as lines passing obliquely 
from the middle to the margin.’’— Plant Dissection. 


1. Note: 


(a) The vertical stem. 

(6) The leaves clothing the stem. 

(c) The root-hairs, the rhizoids. 

(d) At the summit of some of the stems the flowering heads of 
two sorts: 1, The male heads forming a terminal rosette of green 
leaves; 2. The female heads with the terminal leaves folded over 
each other forming a small bud. 

2. At the summit of other stems observe the fruit, or 
sporogonium, consisting of : 

(a) The slender stalk, or seta. 

(+) The cylindrical pod or capsule. 

(c) The hood which fits closely over the end of the pod, and may 
be easily pulled off, the calyptra. 


3. Among thrifty plants that have been kept under a 
moist bell jar for several days, notice the green threads 
growing out over the soil, the protonema. 

4. Notice the size and shape of the stem : 

(a) Remove the leaves near its base, mount a transverse section, 
and notice its outline and the three tissue regions. 

(b) Notice the size, shape, structure, and arrangement, of the leaves 
on different parts of the stem. 

5. Examine a flowering head : 

(a) Observe the shape and central disk of the male head. 

(0) Look for the leafy continuation of the stem arising from the 
center of some of the heads. 

(c) Cut a head in two vertically and note the enlarged end of 

the stem, receptacle, on which the disk is seated. 
(d) Remove the disk with the point of a scalpel, separate the 
parts on a slide, mount and notice: 1. The broad chaff resembling 
the scale leaves; 2. The numerous narrow bodies of nearly the same 
length as the chaff, antheridia, the male reproductive bodies; 3. 
The slender filaments of the same length as the antheridia, par- 
aphyses. 

6: Make a vertical cut exactly through the center of a 
female head and notice the absence : 

(a) Of any disk. 

(b) Of any thickening of the stem to form an enlarged receptacle. 
7. Remove the central portion of a female head, sep- 
arate on a slide, mount and notice : 

(a) The numerous filaments, the puraphyses, 

(6) A few bodies, not exceeding a half-dozen, about as large as 
the antheridia, but swollen somewhat near its base with the upper 
portion slender, the archegonia, the female reproductive bodies. 

8. Notice: 


(a) The stalk, or seta. 

(4) The length and character of the surface of the fruit. 

(c) The slightly expanded end from which the capsule arises, 
apophysis. 

9. This plant belongs to the branch Bryophyta (Moss- 
worts), and class Musci (the Mosses). 


Classical Department. 


PRACTICAL WORK IN THE CLASSICS. 


The drift of the changes that have been made lately in the Latin 
requirements at such institutions as Yale aud Harvard plainly indi- 
cate an effort to have young men enter the freshman class so well 
prepared as to fit them for a course which shall have for its aim the 
ability to read Latin without translating into English. That this 
is not only possible, but practicable, has been demonstrated by 
actual experiment within the last two years. And all enthusiastic 
students of the language must rejvice in the progress that has been 
made in this direction. But when we turn to school work, every 
practical teacher will at once admit that there should be a wide 
difference between methods of instruction in Latin as taught in col- 
lege and at an academy. ‘There is a growing danger that school 
teachers, in their zeal to prepare pupils to meet these high require- 
ments, will make all preparatory work subserve to this one idea 
The ability to read Latin in the original is desirable,—nay, essen- 
tial, when we consider the number of years we devote to the sub- 
ject. But no one will maintain that this is the most practical ben- 
efit to be derived from the study of Latin. And if, in our eager- 
ness to give our pupils a special training, we apply the same meth- 
ods to Latin that we adopt in the modern languages, we are sure to 
be met, sooner or later, by some such questions as these, put to us 
by our plaiu-speaking American boys: ‘‘ Why are we engaged in 
learning to think and speak in a dead language when we might be 
giving the time toa more thorough course of the same kind in Ger- 
man? Is not German literature as well worth studying as the 
Roman? And should we not have the advantage of learning to 
converse in a living tongue? Give us sometliing more practical 
than Latin, something which we cannot doubt will contribute to fit 
us for leadership and success in the world.”” One of the chief rea- 
sons why so many parents do not wish their children to study Latin 
is because they invariably receive the most vague and unsatisfactory 
replies to just such honest inquiries. A practical, common-sense 
age demands of us studies which shall yield practical benefits. We 
must show that Latin, if properly taught, is of greater value than 
any other single subject in the school curriculum, and that no boy 
can afford to neglect it, whether he intends to become a profes- 
sional or a business man. What, then, should be done to make 
Latin more practical ? 

1. As to Beginners.—In the chaos of declensions aud cases, and 
moods and tenses, and constructions and theories, into which we so 
remorselessly pluoge our twelve-year-old boys, what can we set be- 
fore them as the chief practical advantage to be derived from their 
year’s work ? We think it should be, — The cultivation of the memory 
and the reasoning faculty. 

This is a most important point, and yet one that is certainly over- 
looked in classrooms, being regarded as trivial and merely incidental 
4o the study of Latin. It is not so in other subjects. Not one 
scholar in ten will ever have occasion to apply what he learns of 
algebra and geometry, in ordinary business or professional life. 
And yet we agree that they should be universally studied at school, 


covering a period of from one to three years’,work. , Why? Be- 
cause they are intensely practical. They educate imperfectly de- 
veloped powers of the mind. But this is just as true of Latin as it 
is of these two branches of mathematics. Any boy who has been 
required to commit vocabularies, and paradigms of verbs and nouns 
and pronouns and adjectives daily for at least one year, can testify 
to the tremendous drill it gives his memory. And in every single 
sentence that he translates from either language into the other, he 
is compelled to apply principles that he has learned, and thus exer- 
cises his reason. But there is the same {tendency at work here 
which we have described before,—the tendency to depend too much 
upon colloquia, and ‘‘ easy methods,”’ and ‘‘ six weeks’ preparations 
for Cwsar,”’ some of which serve their purpose well in awakening 
enthusiasm, bat cannot produce accurate scholarship. I met a 
teacher one day, who was jubilant over the results of a four weeks’ 
course with a beginners’ class in Latina. He could not praise the 
method of oral recitation too much. He had never accomplished 
one half the same amount of work with any preceding class. ‘‘ Test 
them with a written examination,’’ 1 suggested. He was confident 
of success, and agreed to report the result. I met him again next 
day. He looked discouraged. ‘‘ How did your class stand the ex- 
amination ?’’ I inquired. ‘‘ Went to pieces!’’ was the laconic 
reply. In writing the same sentences which they had been able to 
pronounce so glibly, they had mispelled every other word! ‘The 
remedy for this is simply to insist upon daily written work, both at 
home and in class, training the memory through the eye as well as 
the ear. Moreover, take care to translate constantly from English 
into Latin; for this exercise necessitates the application of rules 
and principles far more than translating from Latin into English, 
and thus early develops the power of reasoning. Let our methods 
of instruction with beginners differ widely as they may, every prac- 
tical teacher’s system should embody a most thorough exercise of 
these mental powers. It is this that is at the foundation of the ac- 
curate scholarship of the Germans, and the want of this that ac- 
counts for much of the superficial work of Americans, and that 
makes the earlier study of Latin ineffectual and impractical. 

2. As soon as the pupil begins to translate connected passages, 
the study of Latin should serve the practical purpose of acquiring 
a good command of the English language. 

[t is impossible in this age and in this country to overestimate 
the advantage of being able to express one’s thoughts fluently, 
whether it be in speech or on paper. Not to speak of lawyers, 
ministers, journalists, and others, whose profession absolutely re- 
quires it of them, every business man who becomes interested in 
the welfare of his city government knows well the advantage of 
being able to argue forcibly and eloquently in order to carry some 
important measure against all opposition. And in this respect 
Latin may be so taught 9s to be of even greater service than history 
or English literature. The principle to be followed throughout the 
course is, Never allow a pupil to leave a passage until he can 
render it into faultless English. Drill on constructiewand literal 
translation should form a part of the advance lesson, so long as 
they may be deemed necessary. But on review every scholar should 
be expected to translate into English, freely and idiomatically. 

Secure, first, a high standard of English style by requiring your 
pupils to write out their translations. Let one of these be written 
on the blackboard so that it may be criticised and corrected by the 
entire class. The improvementin style, made by this exercise in a 
single week, will be very noticeable. When you have established a 
high standard in written work, require your pupils to maintain it 
in oral translation as well. The effect of the study of Cwsar in 
this way will be seen in the cultivation of a clear, logical style. 
Virgil brings with it an appreciation of the beautiful, aud develops 
grace and elegance. In Cicero the scholar learns to interweave ar- 
gument and illustration, to discriminate between synonyms, to 
polish and round off his periods,—in short, to endeavor to be- 
come as forcible and persuasive as his model. There is no ‘ un- 
conscious imbibing of style’’ by bright boys in all this, but a daily, 
systematic drill, extending through a course of four or five years, 
which will give even a tolerably dull boy such a mastery of English 
as will be invaluable to him in after life. The results of this 
method are not only satisfactory to the teacher, but are thor nghly 
appreciated by the pupil. 

Now in all that has been said it is hoped that we have not con- 
veyed the impression that we are behind the times and do not pre- 
pare pupils in accordance with the high standards of our first-class 
colleges. The masters of the Albany Academy are heartily in 
sympathy with the movement to read Latin in the original, and de- 
vote a part of their time in each year’s work to this purpose. Burt, 
on the other hand, they are also endeavoring to bring out the prac- 
tical side of the subject so clearly that every boy in school may un- 
derstand the advautage of studying the language, and may enter 
into it enthusiastically. 

If, after their five years’ work, boys can look back and trace the 
development of an excellent memory, the ability to reason clearly, 
and the power of expressing their thought in the choicest language 
to the study of Latin in large measure, we feel that we have not 
failed altogether in our efforts to be practical. 


Albany Academy, Albany, N. Y. J. W. ScupDER. 


SOME OLD FASHIONS REVIVED. 


There is at present a revival of old fashioos steadily going on. 
Popalar favor has retarned to maay of the castoms of early times 
and our homes are rapidly assuming an air of the past. 

The old spinning wheel has returned from exile and forms a con- 
spicuous and interesting ornament in our homes. 

Quaint old tapestries, rugs and articles of furnitare have been re- 
stored to deserved popularity. 

There is a reason for this revival. 

Our ancestors were of the substantial kind and their tastes were 
accordiogly marked. 

They looked to their personal comfort and when it was attained 
they stopped. 

Fashion’s foibles had no charm for them and in mind aad person 
they were the equal of any people the world has yet seen. 

Quick ia perception and accarate in judgment, they soon detected 
the cause of auy physical discomfort and as quickly applied the 
proper means for the removal of it. 
Conspicuous among some of the old fashions recently revived has 
been the reprodaction of some of our grandmother's early time 
home cures, which are now holding a deserved position in popular 
favor, under the name of Warner’s Log Cabin remedies and in- 
clade a Sarsaparilla for the blood, Hops and Buchu for the stom- 
ach and system, Cough Remedy for colds, Extract for internal and 
external pain, Hair Tonic, Rose Cream for catarrh, Plasters and 
Pills. 

For purity, simplicity, and for their genuine beneficial properties 
they are unequalled, and are worthy of our good old grandmothers, 
who first prodaced them. 

May there be a revival, by their use, of the good health and long 
lives of early times ! 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, MAY 2, 1889. 


Do you forget your school days ? 
From Boston to Bethlehem and return, $7.50. 


Ane there flowers planted and cared for in your school- 
house yard ? 


HARVARD COLLEGE is paying out more than $50,000 a 
year to students who need aid to secure their education. 


In the University of Basle there are 407 students; in 
Zurich, 479 (87 women) ; in Berne, 528 (57 women) ; 
in Geneva, 537 (45 women). 


Tue Cherokee Indians have more than 100 common 
schools, teaching 4,059 children. They have a boys’ high 
school of 211 and a girls’ high school of 165. 


. CINCINNATI pays her superintendent, Dr. E. E. White, 
$4 800. As United States Commissioner of Education, 
for which he has been proposed, he would receive $3,000. 
How long, O Congress, shall these things so be ? 


Tue “ Maplewood,” at Bethlehem, the queen of moun- 
tain houses, will open in advance of the season in honor of 
the coming of the American Institute of Instruction, at 
$2.50 per day, provided a reasonable number write 
early to engage board, from July 8 to 11. 


In the appointment of Dr. Daniel Dorchester as super- 
intendent of Indian Schools, President Harrison has made 
a selection which will carry weight throughout the land. 
He has made the most scientific study of the special 
American problems of any man. He is instinctively ju- 
dicious, naturally administrative, thoroughly honest, a 
systematically faithful worker, and a devout reformer of 


the highest type, 


We have gone quite far enough in furnishing education 
and school-day luxuries without cost or sacrifice on the 
part of pupils or parents. In no one thing does the pri- 
vate school have more advantage over the public school 
than in the feeling that it costs something. No class, no 
pupil, can afford to leave any schoolroom, after twelve 
years of age, at least, without having done something to 
make the schoolroom or yard more attractive or helpful. 
Permanent loyalty to the school and teacher is indispen- 
sable to the greatest usefulness of the school. 


Tur Canadian Educational Monthly has condensed 
the conclusions of the 400 teachers of Saxony at their re- 
cent meeting, in this admirable fashion : 


Arguments against the use in school of the whole Bible and for the 
introduction of a special school Bible:—(a) The Bible contains 
more matter than can be gone through at school; ()) it contains 
much that is not fit for children, because (1) they cannot under- 
stand it; (2) it is without educational value for children ; and (3) 
it stands in the way of their moral and religious development; (c) 
the Holy Scriptures were not intended as a school-book ; (d) the 
use of the Bible as a school-book detracts from the veneration in 
which it should be held by children and by the people. 

Arguments against a special school Bible:—(a) In order to im- 
part as much Biblical knowledge as possible, the unrestricted use of 
the Bible is necessary; ()) a familiar knowledge of the Scriptures 
can only be obtaMmed by their constant use; (c) to banish the Bible 
from the school would diminish its value in the eyes of the pupils; 
(d) extracts from the Bible would be the work of man, whereas 
the Bible is God’s work; (e) the introduction of a special school 
Bible would have many practical difficulties; (/) it would lead to 
schism and foster distrust of the school and the church among the 
evangelical part of the nation. The conclusion reached was that 
the whole Bible must be in the schools, 


THE BEST YET. 


The most stunning blow ever dealt at much of the 
mischievous nonsense of the hour is this sentence 
in George Howland’s last report: “ No radical 
changes have begn attempted which might interfere with 
the daily progress and healthful growth of our schools ; 
rather have we sought to distinguish between the essentials 
and the merely incidental of school life, and to lead the 
pupils to give their best thought and most earnest efforts 
to those topics which for the time were of first importance 
as lying at the foundation of their future success.” 


AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 


“Science for the Common Schools by Experimental 
Methods,” an illustrated lecture by Prof. John F. Wood- 
hull, of the College for the Training of Teachers, New 
York City, whose article in these columns recently has 
attracted much attention, will be one of the features of 
the meeting of the American Institute of Instruction at 
Bethlehem, July 8 to 11. Dr. W. T. Harris will speak 
upon “The Study of Natural Science,—Its Uses and 
Dangers,” and no American carries the same weight of 
opinion that he does upon any pedagogical question. It 
is a good time and place for the consideration of such 
themes. 


SLOJD. 

This term, somewhat new in American educational dis- 
cussions, came to us from Sweden, where it appli 
useful handiwork of an amateur, whether in 
leather, or cardboard. In this country it is applied dines, 
if not quite, exclusively to wood work in school, and desig- 
nates that phase of the manual arts which ignores the 
utility side of the work, emphasizing rather the trainin 
of the eye, hand, and physical powers, developing “ie 
exactness, and industry. 

bjd is really but seventeen years o i igi 
nated in 1872, when Herr a 
gentleman, aided by Herr Otto Salomon, ean Ge w rk 
at Niiiis, near Gottenburg. For three years the bo of 
the neighborhoood were taught five kinds of slojd fo 
the next Seven years a sort of post-graduate aud f a 
year trained teachers of the sléjds. At the end ot al 
years it had been conclusively proven that wood slaja 
practically the only one of educational usefulness, aki 


the past seven years wood sléjd only has been given. 


The instruction is confined to those who desire to teach 
it in connection with their other work, and each year there 
are four separate courses of six weeks. Eight hours’ work 
is cheerfully done each day except Saturday, when the 
work stops at 12 o’clock. The pupils work from 7 o'clock 
to 8, from 8 30 to 11; have a lecture from 1.30 to 2.30. 
work from 2 to 4. Fifty models are made by these ste. 
dent teachers. In America there seems to be a tendency 
to limit manual training to those phases of the work 
known in Sweden as sléjd. 


PRESIDENT BARNARD. 


In the death of Dr. Augustus Porter Barnard, the yen. 
erable president of Columbia College, the distinctively 
educational world, as well as the literary, has lost one of 
its most prominent figures for half a century. His ad- 
visory influence in connection with the National Bureau 


of Education has at several periods in its history been al- 


most authoritative. 


He was born at Sheffield, Mass., May 5, 1809, graduated from 
Yale with honors in 1828. He studied Latin, and pored over 
Shakespeare, Cowper, Burns, and Addison at six years of age. He 
was a specialist in teaching the deaf and dumb at Hartford and 
New York City. He was professor of mathematics and natural 
history in the University of Alabama in 1837-8, and of chemistry 
from 1838 to 1854. He was professor of astronomy in the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi from 1854 to 1861, and was president of the in- 
stitution the last two years. In 1864 he became president of Col- 
umbia. He received the degree of LL.D. from Yale, University 
of Mississippi, and Jefferson College. He was president of the 
Society for the Advancement of Science, and was an officer at dif- 
ferent times of many of the distinctively scholastic associations of 
Europe and America. 


A STATISTICAL STUDY OF SLEEP AND 
DREAMS. 


Four hundred persons have replied to a circular issued 
by the University of Dorpat, Russia, relating to their 
dreams and their sleep. 151 of these were students; of 
the remainder, 113 were men and 142 women. 99 dream 
every night; 133 dream frequently; 153 seldom; 15 
never; 216 have vivid dreams; 175 never have vivid 
dreams; 194 remember their dreams distinetly ; 203 do 
not. 38 are tired when they go to bed and when they get 
up; 104 are only tired when they awake; 95 at retiring 
only; 169 are tired neither at night or morning. 261 
sleep through the night without waking; 143 do not. 
202 wake easily; 166 with difficulty. 103 can go to 
sleep in the daytime; 294 cannot. 182 find mental labor 
easiest in the morning; 6 in the late afternoon; 133 in 
the evening; 43 in the morning and evening; 28 see 
no difference; 18 never suffer from their nerves; 196 
seldom ; 210 suffer decidedly from headache, ete. ; 132 
are of sanguine temperament ; 70 choleric ; 74 phlegmatic ; 
20 melancholic. 

Those who dream frequently dream vividly. Frequent 
dreams and light sleep go together. Fifty per cent. more 
women dream frequently and vividly than men. Students 
do not differ materially from those not students in this 
regard. Women dream most vividly, and students dream 
more vividly than other men. The power of remember- 
ing dreams is dependent upon vividness and frequency. 
The liveliness of the emotional nature seems to be the 
causative agent in the promotion of dreams. With men 
the duration of sleep is not related to the habit of dream- 
ing; with women, those who dream frequently sleep an hour 
longer than the others. The men who dream frequently 
are those who are tired in the morning. Women need 
more sleep than men. Fifty per cent. of women are tired 
both morning and evening. Students sleep longer and 
are less tired than other men. Women require 21.2 min- 
utes to fall asleep; men, 20.8 minutes; students, 17-1 
minutes. It takes longer for frequent dreamers and light 
sleepers to fall asleep. Eighty per cent. of the students 
sleep uninterruptedly ; 70 per cent. of the men and only 
43 per cent. of the women do this. The power of falling 
asleep at will is possessed by few. ‘Twenty-eight per cent. 
of men, 19 per cent. of students, 20 per cent. of women 
can sleep in the afternoon. Those who dream seldom 
and do not sleep deeply, work best in the morning. 


Women suffer more than men from nervousness. Phleg- 


matic people are deep sleepers and infrequent dreamer®; 
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PUNISHMENTS IN BOSTON. 

Supt. E. P. Seaver has courageously attacked the prac- 
tice of corporal punishment in this city, giving one third 
of his entire report to the subject. As this will undoubt- 
edly be read more widely and for a longer time than any 
previous report of his, we can but regret that it is not a 
philosophical treatment of discipline as well as a statis- 
tical statement of punishments. Through an unfortanate 
freak in human nature this well-intended criticism will bey 
quoted the world over as the only noticeable feature of 
the Boston schools. It will go into history, and the chil- 
dren of our children’s children will talk of that strange 
time in the days of one Seaver when 18,664 innocent 
little children were flogged every year in Boston. 

With thoughtful people figures and opinions now have 
no weight except as the former are analyzed, and the 
latter based upon philosophy; and, as the head of one of 
the grandest systems of schools in the world, Mr. Seaver 
has missed a great opportunity by presenting these bald 
figures without analysis, and his opinions without 
philosophy. 

No one but a sentimentalist or sensationalist cares for 
the number of punishments, but we would all like answers 
to some such questions as these : 

1. How many of these punishments were by substitute 
teachers ? 

2. How many were in the early days of new teachers ? 

3. How many resulted from a sudden mob-like attitude 
of a school in a desperate neighborhood, led by two or 
three ruffianly boys ? 

4. How many different boys have been punished ? 

5. How many of those punished were from a small 
number of very mischievous boys, who are to a large 
school what criminals are to adult society ? 

6. How many of the punishments were by a very few 
teachers who have always had an unaccountable list ? 

7. How many boys have received no punishment the 
entire year? 

8. How many of the teachers have not punished more 
than four different boys in the entire year ? 


In quoting Chicago he should have said that they have 
nothing in their intermediate or grammar grades to com- 
pare with our substitute system or “new teacher ” expe- 
riences. In most of the cities without punishments, as in 
Cleveland, no boy who would ever be punished in the ay- 
erage Boston school is retained in any school other than 
one maintained on purpose to meet such cases. 

From an extended personal study of the matter of dis- 
cipline in a large number of cities and towns, in a wide 
range of states, we are prepared to state without a specific 
examination of the conditions in Boston, that he would 
have found, always excepting substitutes and new teach- 
ers, that : 

(a) Less than one boy in eight receives any corporal 
punishment. 

(5) Less than one teacher in eight punishes more than 
four different boys in a year. 

(c) Less than one punishment in twenty would be con- 
sidered as a genuine case of corporal punishment in the 
accepted sense. 

(d@) Less than one in two bundred would be called 
“ flogging,” even in a mild sense. 

Mr. Seaver recommends that any punishment of chil- 
dren under ten years of age be absolutely prohibited. 
While it is true that it is rarely indispensable with such 
children, it is equally true that no harm comes from 
its use. 

The aim of discipline is to secure, not obedience pri- 
marily, but aniform and persistent right choice. This 
gives obedience, a quality that makes the best school and 
gives the noblest individual character. Before a child is 
nine years of age his choices are largely involuntary, re- 
sulting from impulse, external circumstances, and imita- 
tive tendencies. 


The teacher who delights people of weak sentimentality | wh 


usually stimulates the emotional nature of the child, and 
gives his “love” a hot-house eultivation. This is morally 
more demoralizing than corporal punishment, which is 
one phase of the every-way desirable use of external cir- 
cumstances. To compare the ordinary use of the rattan 
with children under nine with the punishment of youth, 
does rank violence to every principle of the philosophy of 
discipline. A third method is to appeal to the imitative 


tendency which says: “Do this because I do it, or be- 
cause John, James, or Mary does it.” 

The ideal teacher studies chiefly not to depend upon 

any one or two of these methods with children under nine 
years, but to apply wisely all three, and the restraint, di- 
rection, and inspiration of “ external circumstances” play 
as important a part in maturing the uniform and persistent 
correct choice, as love or example. 
Above ten or eleven years of age you can begin to de- 
pend reliably upon the voluntary choice of the child as the 
result of deliberation, decision, and determination, and 
if there is a system by which substitutes and new teachers 
never have to deal with them, or if there be schools spe- 
cially set apart for boys of no deliberative, decisive, or 
determined tendencies there will be no temptation to re- 
sort to punishment. 

Chicago, and other cities where there is success without 
corporal punishment, have reached that eminently desira- 
ble condition as a result of improved discipline and better 
supervisionary methods which made such punishment 
needless and unresorted to for years before the school 
board voted it abolished. The corporal punishment of 
Boston, with the possible exception of a few teachers, is 
in no sense due to the cruelty, lower motive, or lighter 
ability of the teachers, but to one or two features of the 
system under which they labor. 

Make the reforms where they should be made, and cor- 
poral punishment will disappear as the winter frost before 
the April sun and shower. We yieid to no one in our de- 
sire and effort to secure methods of discipline that make 
corporal punishment uncalled for, but we think it unfort- 
unate to begin at the wrong end, and, while leaving all the 
conditions that make it the natural resort, forbid its use. 
It would be well to remember also that there are 29,580 
candidates for punishment, and that there are about 400 
sessions of the school, so that there are about 12,000,000 
opportunities for the teachers to punish, and they have 
improved one opportunity in 666, which is not so bad as 
seems upon the surface. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


READINGS BY Miss COWELL AND Miss BAKER.—MR. JEs- 
sup’s Brrp Groups, — CORNELL NoTES.—THE 
PASTEL CLUB’S PICTURES, 


{From Regular Correspondent of the JOURNAL.] 
New York, April 26, 1889, 

Miss Amy Baker’s third annual ‘‘ Readings,’’ Jast week, drew 
out as many people as could be comfortably seated in the newly 
fitted Hardmann Hall, just off Fifth Avenue. It is the fashion 
here, as elsewhere, for society and public readers and teachers of 
elocution to give small semi-public platform entertainments at the 
close of their season, and most recherché affairs they are, as a rule. 
Of none that have taken place this spring can this be more truly 
said than of Miss Baker's. The program was one that would have 
done credit to a professional manager, as will be realized by those 
who know the names, when I say that Miss Baker was assisted by 
Miss Sarah Cowell, who easily stands in the front rank of her pro- 
fession and Miss Baker’s, Mr. Theodor Bjérksten, the tenor, Miss 
Karin Pyk, the Swedish soprano, and Mr. Lichtenstein, the vio- 
linist. All of these people are favorites in the parlors of the most 
cultivated people of New York, and are by them so exclusively oc- 
cupied as to be rarely heard at public entertainments. It has been 
said of the much criticised profession of the ‘‘ society and dramatic 
reader ”’ of this city, that Miss Cowell and Miss Baker are the only 
women who adorn it. This perhaps is a little too winnowing, but 
it comes pretty near the truth after all, and the opportunity to hear 
them on the same program is a rare treat. 

* * * 

One of the latest additions to the fast-increasing collections of 
the Natural History Museum is the embodiment of a long-cherished 
idea of Mr. Morris K. Jessup. It is a collection of American birds 
representing male and female, with specimens of their young, and 
eggs, in a nest placed according to the habits of the birds. All the 
specimens are arranged in bits of scenery that are quite a triumph 
of this kind of artificial work. 

* * 

Busy, prosperous, progressive Cornell has just made provision 
for several important changes. Six thousand dollars have been ap- 
propriated to increase the equipment of the engineering department. 
Prof. Hiram Carson has been given a year’s absence on fall pay. 
Instructor E. E. Hale, Jr., and Edwin M. Brown have been ap- 
pointed acting professors in English; Mr. O. L. Emerson, the 
Fellow in English, bas been made instructor ; and Dr. A. C, 
ite, instructor in Latin, has been made cataloguer in the library. 
Ex-Pres. Andrew D. White has lately sent from Cairo, Egypt, 
to Cornell, some gifts of great curiosity and value. Among these 
is a papyrus of much interest found two years ago in the tomb of a 
priest of the Ptolemaic period. It represents certain chapters of 
the ‘* Book of the Dead,”’ is beautifully executed, perfectly pre- 
served, and a complete document in every res The inserip- 
tions are partly hieroglyphic, partly hieratic. There is also a col- 
lection of about 140 large photographs to illustrate ancient and 
modern Egyptian art, and with these a collection of more recent 
and valuable books upon Egypt, which will form a useful supple- 


ment to the noble works on that subject which the University al- 
rendy 


The spring picture season is come again. The Academy, which 
will be open two weeks longer, is disappointing this year, but the 
Prize Fund is better than usual, and that modest little exhibition 
of the Pastel Club, which artistic people are now beginning to 
count on, makes up for any and all the deficiencies of the others. 
It is shown in a new gallery, 278 Fifth Avenue, one single, square, 
well-lighted room with the walls lined with red plush. The president, 
Mr. Blum, loves color; he knows how to use it, and uses it right 
royally in a portrait of a dark-skinned lady in black and scarlet, in 
two Italian heads, and a small figure robed in a Japanese gown of 
wonderfully brilliant greens and yellows and carrying a gilt fan 
which half hides a bright smiling face. Mr. Chase has the spirit, 
too, in some ‘‘ Bits of Sunlight,’ caught out in New Jersey last 
summer. Mr. La Farge, having, perhaps, been too much occupied 
with that big and noble thing, ‘‘ The Ascension,” but lately 
finished, in the Church of the Ascension of New Y.rk (anquestion 

ably, I suppose, the finest as well as the largest American painting), 
did not contribute to the Academy this year. He has only one 
here. It isa charming study, made in Japan. Mr. Alden Weir, 
the prolific water scenist, Mr. Twarthtman, Mr. Irving Wiles, 
Mr. kwith,—in short almost all the pastel painters are repre- 
sented; and as this youngest of the artists’ societies is rather a pet 
among them, they may be said, roughly speaking, to be represented 
by some of their best work. 

* * 

Italians form a large percentage of the pupils in some of the 
schools of the city. In the building on City Hall Place, four fifths 
the children are from the land of Garibaldi. Superintendent Jasper 
oe make papils, that Ange anxious to learn, 

right, intelligent, an eir parents take great pains to keep 
them at school. ” HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 


THIS AND THAT. 


May has come in,—young May the beautiful, 
Wearing the sweetest chaplet of the year. 


— Melbourne, Australia, is to have a temperance hospital. 

— Tbe Methodist Book Concern did a business of $3,000,000 
last year. 

— Tsin Kook Yan, the new Chinese minister to Japan, is said to 
be a fine scholar. 

— Dr. Raymond, the new president of Wesleyan University, will 
be installed at commencement. 

— Princeton rejoices in $250,000 added to its endowment through 
the thoughtfulness of friends old and new. 

— The Author, edited and published by W. H. Hills of the Bos- 
ton Globe, is the most select literary newsgatherer of the day. 

— A Belgian connected with the Royal Library of Brussels, pro- 
poses to issue a periodical catalogue of all papers published in all 
the periodicals in the world. 

— Mrs. Langtry, the actress, is the third woman to ask for nat- 
uralization in the United States. The first application of this kind 
ever made by a woman was in 1872. 

— Col. T. W. Higginson derived much amusement recently from 
the receipt of a European letter addressed to “Sir Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, A.M., Cambridge, U. S. A.”’ 

— Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will be seventy years old on the 27th 
instant. Both the New England Women’s Club and the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association will celebrate the day. 

— The annual meeting of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science will be held this year at Toronto, from Aug. 
27 until Sept. 3. Major Powell, the retiring president, will give 
the opening address. 

— George Kennan, the author of the famous series on Siberia, in 
The Century, is said to bea most fascinating speaker, who holds his 
audiences almost spellbound. At a recent lecture on “Prison Life in 
Siberia,’”’ his entire costume was composed of articles that had been 
worn by Siberian convicts, each garment having been given him by 
the convict wearing it. The clank of the heavy chain, which is a 
part of the outfit, is said to be indescribable, and it fills hearers with 
a partial realization of the horrors which he describes. 

— Mr. Oscar Fay Adams of Cambridge, who sails for Glasgow 
via the ‘‘ State of Nebraska,’’ on May 9, expects to pass the summer 
months in the South of England, engaged in collecting material for 
a life of Jane Austen, which he contemplates writing. His time 
will be passed mainly in the southern counties, such as Somerset, 
Devon, Hampshire, etc., and any parents who may wish their sons 
to travel in that portion of England in the care of some respon- 
sible person might safely communicate with him, as he would not 
be unwilling to take charge of one or two young men for the time 
mentioned. 

— Mr. Hamlin Garland has jast begun, at the New England 
Conservatory of Music, a most promising course of study lectures 
on “‘ The Landscape Poets of America,”’ illustrated throughout by 
copious readings from Bryant, Longfellow (early poems), Emer- 
son, Thoreau, and Burroughs; with reference readings from Joa- 
quin Miller, Sidney Lanier, and the Prose Studies of Walt Whit- 
man. The lectures are held at 10 o’clock on Saturday mornings, 
and the price for the course to teachers in the public schools is 
$2.00. ‘Tickets may be had by application at the New England 


— John Greenleaf Whittier did not wish to be the poet for our 
centennial, thinking that he had outlived such occasions and that 
the honor was due to some younger man; but the committee 
would have no other. After many unsatisfactory letters had passed, 
Secretary bowen visited the aged poet, whoagain declined. Shogtly 
after a second visit was made which also proved futile. Finally 
the committee determined to make a last attempt, and Mr. Bowen 
went to the poet for the third time. He told Mr. Whittier that 
the committee must have a poem from him, if it was only four lines 
long. Finally he said that if Mr. Whittier did not accept, the com- 


mittee would have no poet upon the occasion. Then Mr, Whit- 
tier socepted, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE BIRDS. 


The clever little three-stanza poem by Miss Emma W. Crain, in 
the JoURNAL of April 4, is as truthfal as it is unique. Farmers 
who lament the killing of insectiverous birds needlessly destroy 
nests of song birds every year; ladies who deprecate the small 
boy’s depredations on the feathered tribes, adorn (?) their own head- 
gear with humming-birds and orioles ; sentimental young men who 
berate milliners for using birds in hat trimmings, slaughter bun- 
dreds of these innocent songsters each season, simply because they 
are convenient targets for the sampling of a new rifle. Sentiment 
is needed, but individual protection is more necessary. 

Our schools are doing something to protect the birds; they can 
and ought to do more. Let teachers organize Audubon Societies 
and teach the value of birds’ lives. There is in New York City 
(40 Park Place) an organization known as the ‘‘ Audubon Society 
for the Protection of Birds.’’ Those who sign one or more of the 
following pledges receive a neat certificate of membership : 

PLEDGE No. 1.—I pledge myself not to kill, wound, nor capture 
any wild bird not used for food so long as I remain a member of 
the Audubon Society; and I promise to discourage and prevent, so 
far as I can, the killing, wounding, or capture of birds by others. 

PLEDGE No, 2.—I pledge myself not to rob, destrov, nor In any 
way disturb or injure, the nest or eggs of any wild bird, so long*as 
I remain a member of the Audubon Society; and I promise to dis- 
courage and prevent, so far as I can, such injury by others. 

PLEDGE No. 3.—I pledge myself not to make use of the feath- 
ers of any wild bird as ornaments of dress or household furniture, and 
by every means in my power to discourage the use of feathers for 
decorative purposes. 

It costs nothing to become a member of this society, and pledge 
forms will be mailed teachers who address the secretary as above. 
Many schools throughout the land have organized such societies, 
and these teachers tell me they have not only aided in teaching 
natural history to very young pupils, but that the moral atmosphere 
of the school has been made purer. WILL S, MONROE. 


“WHAT'S IN A NAME?” 


I fancy some reader of the JOURNAL may find a moral in the 
following story : ; 

My friend Tom E——, in the days of bis childhood, was far dis- 
tant from his Western home, staying with two aunts, that he might 
enjoy the advantage of the city schools. They shared the care, 
Aunt Helen having special superintendence of his studies and 
reading. 

One afternoon Tom was poring over a book which “‘ one of the 
boys’? had lent him. Aunt Helen took it to examine, and after 
reading a page, pronounced it ‘‘ highly unsuitable fur Tom's read- 
ing.’’? ‘* Sensational,— very sensational,—and s/angy, too,’’ as she 
described it, with an air of disgust. Tom waited patiently for his 
book. 

‘Tommy, dear,’’ said Aunt Helen, ‘‘I don’t want you to read 
this. 1 think it’s not a very good book. Now I’m just going 
down town to do some errands, and you shall go with me to the 
library, and I'll find you a nice book to bring home. I know just 
what you'll like, Pat this away and not read it any more, and 
varry it back in the morning,—will you ?”’ 

Whatever Tom may have felt, he said nothing. He gave up his 
book without a murmur, accompanied Aunt Helen to the library, 
and meekly waited while she examined the catalogue. Here were 
few juvenile books that she knew, but—‘‘ Here is an attractive 
title! and the author—oh! he is a famous writer for young people; 
his name is sufficient recommendation.’’ So Aunt Helen decided 
promptly; Tom, with his book, started for home, and she went te 
attend to her own affairs, having already lost much time. 

Arrived at home some hours later, she found Tom absorbed in 
the book, which he pronounced “‘first-rate.’’ Friends came in to 
pass the evening. It was not till they had gone home, and Tom 
gone to bed, that she found opportunity to look at the book so 
carefully selected, when, lo! the work of ‘the famous writer for 
young people ’’ was the same ‘sensational story which she had 
rejected a few hours before. PAMELA MCA, CoLr, 


FINANCE, 


1. When was the national bank system established ? 

2. What was the first bank incorporated under this system ? 

3. When did the price of gold in the United States reach its 
maximum, and what was it ? 

4. When was the United States out of debt ? 
5, When did the public debt reach its maximum, and what was 
the amount ? 

6. When were trade dollars first issued ? 

7. What coins were issued in 1864, '65, and '66 ? 

8. What were discontinued by the coinage act of 1873 ? 

9, What two coins of the United States of different value are of 
the same weight ? 


10. Where are the mints of th tr 
OR of the country and when were they es- 
11, At which was coinage discontinued April, 1885 ? 
12. Which in that year coined only slbver detiean ? 
many M’s”’ there on the standard dollar ? 
- How many series of fractional curre i 
when did the issue cease ? 
15. When was the New York Ciearing House organized ? 


METHODS IN NUMBER. 


To the query of ‘‘E. L. W.,” in the JouRNAL of March 21: 
** In teaching number, or methods in number, please state what is 
meant by the ‘ natural’ method, the ‘ perceptive’ method and the 
synthetic,’ 

Probably the author to whom “ E, L. W.” refers, attached a 
special meaning to the terms. If the author is not satisfied with 
the following statement, let him answer for himself. 

The “‘ perceptive method,” if such a method ought to be recog- 
nized, is that which ought always to be used in giving the first les- 


“numeral frame,” counters, or 


F by the use of the 
sons in number by the step in the natural method. 


any familiar objects, which is the jirst 


ond step in the natural method, which would teach the pupil how 
and how to combine single objects, or numbers, 
into groups, or aggregates,—as units into tens or hundreds, and 
tens or hundreds into thousands; or cents into dollars; or ounces 
into’pounds, ete. But the third step in the natural method means 
much more. It means that the language of numbers, or the mean- 
ing of all arithmetical terms, should be carefully taught before they 
ean be successfully used. In teaching the language of numbers the 
teacher should constantly bear in mind that there are only four 
varieties of numbers, and only four ways of using them. . 
But the fourth step in the natural method requires that the pupi 
should be taught the logical or practical application of numbers to 
the necessities of life. This is all there is of real arithmetic. 
(See Richard’s Natural Arithmetic. ) Z. R. 


to count properly, 


FAILURES. 


The aim of school work should be to perfect or better our mental 
and moral condition. 

How few get a practical education in our schools. I read a letter 
recently from a young man who said: ‘“‘ I have completed analysis, 
and next term when I comence I will take up algabra, geometry, 
and physical geography. We have started seeding ; we started last 
wek but it is 2 much frozen to seed now.’’ ‘‘Is there any fun in 
P — now do you go to many parties ?”” 

Now this isa fair sample of the way in which many, too many, 
complete analysis. There are others whodo much worse “in poor 
schools, but this young man was a student in one of our best “ high 
schools,”’ under the management of a high-salaried principal of 
distinction, an editor of a teachers’ journal. 

We need more practical work in our schools, and less effort to 
master geology, geometry, Latin, ete, until we are thoroughly 
practical in the branches that concern our every-day life. 

Teachers should never allow an incorrect sentence to pass by 
with a mere criticism, but at once require it to be correctly written. 
Examinations are fruitful sources of much careless work, when they 
should always bear evidence of careful training. 

If recitations were frequently heard by requiring pupils to write 
complete answers to all questions asked, much rapidity and neat- 
ness, as well as correctness, would be the result, and our stadents 
would show by their work that they po-sess some knowledge. We 
need more “ Learn to do by deing.’’ This is the onlv sure road 
to success, PARENT. 


MEANING OF APEX. 


The JouRNAL of April 11 contained the following answer to 
query about this word: ‘‘ The woolen tassel suspended from the 
top of the flamen’s hat.’’ This is good as far as it goes, but it 
does not tell'ns why it was called ‘‘apex.’* It is related to two 
old Latin verbs apeo and apo, meaning to bind or tie. The little 
woolen tuft, or tassel, which the flamen, or high priest, wore on the 
top of his cap was ound or tied, hence the name. The Latin verbs 
are traced to the Greek verb dtr, meaning to put one thing to 
another, to apply, to connect, to bind together, to fasten, to adjust. 

The noun is used twice by Horace, Ode 34, Book I. : 

Hine apicem apax 
Fortuna cum stridore acuto 
Sustulit, hic posuisse qundet. 

** Rapacious fortune, with a shrill whizzing, has borne off the 
plume from one head, and delights in having placed it on another.”’ 

Ode 21, Book 3: Here the i i i 

i-rs. 
Regum apices neque militam arma. 
R. L. PERKINS, Boston. 


WHO WERE THEY? 


A man onee lived in Massachusetts who was minister to five dif- 
ferent European courts, was a United States Senator, was appointed 
to the supreme bench, was eight years secretary of state, four years 
President, and afterward for seventeen consecuti 
of = National House of Representatives. 

ere is now living in Boston a man who at twenty-fi 
age was a member of the Massachusetts House of _ Sars a sg 
speaker of the house at twenty-seven, was a member of the Na- 
tional House at thirty, was speaker before he was forty, and was 
the successor of Daniel Webster in the United States Senate. 
C. J. Prescorr, Jersey City, 


ANSWERS TO “STUDY OF WORDS.” 
{See JOURNAL of April 18.] 


1, The Celtic branch of the A i 

2. From 1611. 

- From Thomas Blanket, wh i 

conde Deal ghey et, who established a factory for these 

5. Re-alligo, to bind together in ; 7 

6 _ From Latin rubrica, red ag 
rubricus, extended from rubro, crude form of ruber Pag 

falconem, from the hooked shape of the claws. 
e time illiam the Conqueror, meaning counre feu, 

9. Contra dance, the parties faci each 

. e Batavi, a Celtic tribe who dwelt th 
12. A rap was a base half-penny issned in Toland in 1721, 


adjective 


ANSWERS TO “WHO IS HE bd 
[See JouRNAL of April 11.) 


If the synthetic method means anything, I would say it is the sec- , 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— To“ G. O.’’: Washington’s highest rank in the army was 


ate 


— Will you kindly inform me whether Wheeling or Charleston 
is the capital of West Virginia? FF. S. R., Waterbury, Conn, 


Charleston. —[ Ep. 


— Cowcumber, a pronunciation referred to in a recent JOURNAL, 
is given in comparatively recent editions of “‘ The Best”’ (I am not 
sure of the latest), as supported by good authorities. P. MoA. C. 


— In answer to “ L. M.,” in issue of April 4: The birth of 
Christ was first used asa chronological era by an Italian abbot, 
Dennis the Little, in the sixth century; in the seventh it was in- 
troduced into England and France, and it has since been adopted 
in all Christian countries. 


F, A. CALDWELL, Boise City, Idaho. 


— In your list of ‘‘ War Governors’’ you credit Oliver P. Mor- 
ton to Illinois; while Governor Morton was worthy to be the gov- 
ernor of any or all the ‘states, we claim him entirely for the Hoo- 
siers. Governor Yates, I believe, had the honor of guiding the 


ship of state for the “‘ Suckers.’ 
W. S. ALMOND, Salem, Ind. 


— To Elma A. Morton: Vie de Jeanne d’ Arc, 2 vols., Paris, 
1879; or, Jeanne d’ Are & Dom Remi, —Luce, Paris, 1886. 
Sebiller, in his drama of the Maid of Orleans (Madchen von Or- 
leans), has drawn largely upon his imagination,—e. g, for dra- 
matic effects, he makes Joan’s two sisters her brothers. She had 
no brother. AurRA L. Li, Boston. 


— Soon after the death of the ‘‘Swedish Nightingale” I read in 
an English paper what was the amount of property she,—Madam 
Jenny Lind Goldschmidt,—possessed, and to what charitable use 
she bequeathed the bulk of it. Wishing to embody the fact ina 
sketch of musical celebrities, I find my memory at fault, and ap- 
peal to those interested in the JOURNAL’S ** Qaeries and Answers”’ 
to help me out of the difficulty. VocaList, Trenton, N. J. 


— Why do some people make such an ado over the use of the 
words learn and teach ? S. C. E., Oswego, N. Y. 


Because good usage of the present day attempts to discriminate 
sharply in this matter, having no pardon for the man who talks 
about /earning another anything. But critically there seems to be 
no justification for such excitement. The word learn comes through 
two channels, from Anglo-Saxon words /earan, which means to 
teach, and leoranin. The Encyclopedic Dictionary gives as the 
third definition for learn, ‘‘to communicate knowledge, to teach, 
to instruct, to inform,’’ ete.; its fourth, ‘‘ to communicate, to 
tell.’ Ben Jonson said, ‘‘ Your fly will /earn you all games.” 
Shakespeare said, ‘‘ Learn me the proclamation.”’ 

Teach is, primarily, to show, hence to impart instruction. Since 
teach cannot be used for /earn, and since the use of /earn can by no 
possibility be confounded with the other, it seems unnecessary to 
eunfound its two uses. Asa matter of fact, no one thing more 
surely indicates lack of culture than to say learn when you mean 
teach.—[ Ep. 


FACTS. 


TOWNSHIP SECTIONS, 


_ Each state organized within the ceatary is divided by Congress 
into townships six miles square, and each township into sections of 
(40 acres each. The townships are numbered from the north to 
the south, and the sections from the east to the west, thence back to 
the east, thence west. 


North, 


6 5 4 3 2 1 


18 17 16 15 14 13 


West. 


19 20 21 22 23 24 


| 80 29 28 | 27 26 25 


31 32 33 34 


South. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


A writing machine for the blind has been invented by a blind bo 
y a blind boy 
of Kentucky. The invention is on the type-writing principle. 

Ry longest aqueduct in the world is the Vyrnwy Lake Aqueduct, 
N ich brings the water supply of Liverpool from the mountains of 
ee Wales. From the lake to the distributing reservoirs is 

istance of (8 miles; to the town hall at Liverpool, 77 miles. 
Professor Brooks, director of the Smith Observatory, has ob- 
tained several observations of the new white region on Saturn's 
ring, and announces his discovery that the light is variable, and 
that pulsations of the light at irregular intervals have been detected 


by him. 
_ According to Murchison and other logists, Lake Nyassa and 
An great sister lakes in the heart of Afriea,--the Victoria and 
and Tanganyika, —colossal though they are, 
of a much vaster expanse of water stretc 

over Central ‘Africa. 5 
The Romans, under the re i ibiti 

public, were bitionists after 
fashion. Men of honorable family were forbidden by law to drivk 
Wine before the age of thirty, or to drink to excess; while fer 
women of any condition, free or slave, to touch wine, except = 


ee occasion, ag a sacrifice, was an offence visited by sever’ 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form o, nti * 
the old 4to, 8vo, litt indi- 
cation of size; we , o ore, hereafter, give t 
books in inches, the number first given omy the length. ] ne. 


My AvurosiograpHy AND Remryiscences. By W. P. 
Frith, R.A. New York: Harper & Brothers. 333 pp., 8 x5}. 
American readers of the delightful volume of autobiography and 

reminiscences which this author gave to the public some months 

sinee, will welcome his return to first principles in giving an account 
of himself at the period when he was *‘ father of the man.”’ The 
frontispiece of the first book shows one who has arrived at distinc- 
tively reminiscent years, with well-preserved geniality and vigor of 
spirit, and a crown of silver hair; in the second book, a portrait 
painted by Douglas Cowper in 1838 is that of a brilliant, whole- 
souled youth, with a well-defined career kept steadily in view. His 
letters to his parents and other members of the family at this time, 

—that is to say, when at sixteen William was a pupil of Sass,— 

bear a much greater resemblance to his present style than do his 

portraits to each other, being witty and wise, while wholly un- 
affected. It should be remembered that his early aspirations were 
not literary, but wholly artistic. 

Nowhere does Mr. Frith moralize, nevertheless he points many 
an unconscious moral that loses nothing in effectiveness on this ac- 
count, ‘Teachers and pupils may mark the following: ‘‘ ‘ Fag-fag- 
fag’ was one of Sass’s mottoes, and it was constantly impressed 
upon us.”’ And this, from a believer in the genius of hard work, 
has a sweetening of humor to make the medicine palatable: ‘‘ For 
myself, I must admit that if I had waited till ‘ genius’ urged me 
on, [ should be waiting at this moment; my pictures would not 
have been painted, and the invaluable advice I now offer would 
have been stillborn.’’ ‘‘ I am convinced,’’ writes this lad to his 
mother, ‘‘ that unless a man will fag, fag, fag, he cannot succeed.”’ 
Again, he tells her of his early rising and of guarding against Jazi- 
ness, ‘* because that is a habit that grows upon one.’’ 

Althongh he assures us that he tried in vain to learn music, Mr. 
Frith gives the best of evidence that he conld have succeeded in 
authorsbip as a pursuit. But then, such pictures as the ‘*‘ Derby 
Day,’’ the Railway Station,’’ ‘*‘ Ramsgate Sands,’’ would* never 
have been painted, nor the most famous painter of groups have in- 
troduced his work.to American art-lovers at our Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, through his noble canvas, ‘‘ The Marriage of the Prince of 
Wales.”’ No reader of these pages so pleasantly concerned 
with men about whom the world is fond of hearing, will 
grudge the author some laurels in literature to weave with those 
well won in art; for Mr. Frith, though wearing his distinctions 
lightly, is chevalier of the Legion of Honor, a member of the Royal 
Academy of Belgium, and of the academies of Stockholm, Vienna, 
and Antwerp, as well as of the Royal Academy of London. 


An Evementary Text-Book or CnHemistry. By 
William G. Mixter, Professor of Chemistry in the Sheffield Sci- 
entific School. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 459 pp., 
Price, $2.50. 

he student who does not take a natural interest in physical sci- 

ence is an exception; the general rule is faithful and enthusiastic 
study. The author has plainly recognized this fact, and adapted 
his work aceordingly. He has also taken advantage of the expe- 
rience which has shown him that the student much more readily re- 
tains a general knowledge of the philosophy of chemistry than a 
specific knowledge of substances; but as a knowledge of the latter 
is necessary to the comprehension of many theories, it is essential 
that the empbasis be put in the right place. The beginner is led 
to acquire familiarity with the fundamental principles in their log- 
ical order, at the same time learning something of the chemistry of 
common things. The various facts, theories, formulas, etc., are 
brought forward in true philosophical order. The elements are 
classified after the manner of the periodic system; that is, accord- 
ing to increasing atomic weights, and in groups whose members are 
more or less closely related in properties. The order of treatment 
is, first, hydrogen, then the seventh group with the compounds, fol- 
lowing which come the first, sixth, second, fifth, third, fourth, and 
eighth groups in the order named. The introduction treats of the 
physics of chemistry, which gives the student at the start correct 
ideas of the forms of matter, densities, crystallography, molecular 
structure, temperature and heat, and the laws and theories of gases. 
Acids and bases are treated alternately, in order that salts may be 
discussed early in the course, and also for the J ema of varying 
the experiments. Although the use of empirical formulas is by no 
means objected to, the graphic and constitutional formulas are pre- 
ferred, since they facilitate the study of inorganic as well as organic 
chemistry. The subjects discussed last are atomic theory and pe- 
riodic law. The arrangement of the text in different sizes of type 
will be a help to the teacher in assigning lessons, as well as to the 
scholar in studying. The book has a field of its own, and for gen- 
eral excellence and special value cannot be rivaled. 


Tur Scnuoo. Hymnary. A Collection of Hymns and 
Tunes and Patriotic Songs, for Use in Public and Private 
Schools. Compiled by Joseph A. Graves, Ph.D. New York: 
Charles E. Merrill & Co. 176 pp., 8x6. 

A careful selection of 238 unsectarian hymns, set to tunes of a 
worthy and permanent character, within the musical ability of 
young children. These pieces are appropriate for general praise, 
morning and evening devotions, and special occasions and seasons ; 
a division treats of childhood, another of faith, hope, and love; 
others of the Scriptures and heaven. Among patriotic songs will 
be found the most popular of our national anthems. The greater 
number of tanes are arranged for four parts, although all may be 
sung in unison with good effect, as having a distinct and agreeable 
melody. 


THe Metsrercuarr System. A Short and Practical 
Method of Aequiring Complete Mastery of the Latin Language. 
By Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal. In fifteen parts. Boston: Meis- 
terschaft Publishing Co. 63 pp. ; paper covers. ‘ 

In ten years, since its introduction, this system has been widely 
diffused and applied to the practical teaching of all the more prom- 
inent living languages, besides Latin and Greek. It early received 
the stamp of approval of leading instructors in Europe, among 
whom was Professor Rosenthal, a direstor in institutions of leara- 


ing in Berlin, Leipsie, and London, and at present principal of the 
Meisterschaft School of Practical Linguistry in New York and 
Boston. Those who have tested this method the most thoroughly 
are of opinion that whether a living or dead tongue is studied, it 
ought never to be overlooked that language is the basis of gram- 
mar, that the prevailing reverse conclusion is illogical, and that in 
this connection the decomposing of sentences should give place to 
oral composition. Such is the principle of a system which claims 
to lessen the time of acquiring a language by three-fourths. 


A Brier History or Greek By R. C. 
Burt, M.A. Boston: Ginn& Co. 296pp.,7x5. Price, $1.25. 
It is well just at this time when modern philosophy, under the 

charm of German thought, is given to the American reader in every 
conceivable form, made attractive by every literary art and person- 
ality of living men, to have Greek philosophy recast, its phraseology 
modernized, its analysis simplified. All this Professor Burt has 
done in this volume. 

This work must recall the professienal thought somewhat from 

the present devotion to German philosophy in so far as that devo- 

tion has led it away from the fundamental principles of heroic 

Greek thought. To read this book one hardly knows whether he 

is reading Pythagorar, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle into German 

philosophy, or German philosophy through them. 

If we mistake not the author is personally as appreciative of 

German literature as Morris, Hall, and Harris. We welcome the 

book for its steadying influence, and commend it most heartily to 

those who are skirmishing among the philosophers. 


Tue Brernnines or Eruics. By Carroll Cutler, D.D. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Co. Boston: DeWolfe, Fiske, 
& Co. Cloth, pp., 325. Price, $1.25. 

A great teacher, a thorough scholar, an independent thinker, a 

manly man, has here given the public the best of his thought and 

the fruit of long experience. 

The book deals with ‘‘ The Beginnings of Ethies,’’ treating with 

principles rather than details. It anchors ethics in the nature of 

the soul psychologically and logically. It aims not merely to show 
what morality is, but to make it so attractive that it will be joyfally 
accepted and entered into as a high privilege. 

Home GYMNASTICS FOR THE PRESERVATION AND 
RESTORATION OF HEALTH. With a short Treatise on Swim- 
ming. By T. J. Hartelius, M. D., of Stockholm. Translated 
by C. Léeving. Illustrated; pp. 94. 

This is in small compass a presentation of the essentials of the 
Swedish Kinesipathy, or medico-educational gymnastics, known in 
Europe as rational gymnastics. This system orginated with Ling 
some fifty years ago. It is claimed for him that he never used a 
movement of which he could not scientifically demonstrate the 
physiological effect. This is not claimed to be a guide for teaching 
gymnastics in schools, but presents the movements which a live 
teacher may easily adapt to school uses. 


Suvete FOR THE SCHOOLROOM. By John 
F. Woodhull. New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 75 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. 

Those of our readers who enjoyed the article by Professor Wood- 
hall, in our last issue, will be glad to know of the appearance of 
this every-way reliable explanation of ninety-one experiments which 
should be given in every school, and which can easily be given with- 
out serious expense or waste of time in ungraded schools. No 
community is now satisfied with any pretended teaching of science 
that does not experiment. 


S. A. Kean & Co’s. “ Bond Values and Interest Ta- 
bles’’ were prepared by Joseph Deghuée, of New York City, and 
H. C. Chadwick, of Chicago. The former, Mr. Daghuée claims 
are the most comprehensive and practical tables of bond values ex- 
tant, while the Interest Tables of Mr. Chadwick are after a 
method specially devised by him, who claims for them accurac 
and convenience. We know of nothing more comprehensive an 
valuable in existence. Price, in flexible red morocco binding, 
$3.00. Chieago: S. A. Kean & Co. 


E. Hoxensnape, Chicago, Ill., has issued a gored 
hemisphere map, 30 inches square. The northern hemisphere is 
upon one side; the southern on the other. 

This is a departure well worth the attention of the fraternity. 
The principle is the same as though a globe of the earth’s surface 
should have a knife run around on the equator, and then, by run- 
ning the knife from the pole to the equator, dividing this surface 
into 36 equal parts, should peel off the surface of the globe and 
place it upon a level surface. This shows the exact apparent rela- 
tion of every place and country to every other. 


Tue Boston University YEAR Book is a specially 
interesting presentation of the design and scope, work accomplished, 
present standing and outlook of this popular institution of learning. 
Daring the current year ten new scholarships have become available, 
and more than 6,000 volumes have been added to the library. On this 
twentieth year since the college received its charter, improved gen- 
eral equipments, and the high character of its faculty are an assur- 
ance of increased ability to provide thorough and systematic instruc- 
tion in all those branches of literature, philosophy, and science 
known as the liberal arts. For circulars address the dean, Borden 
P. Bowne, LL.D., 12 Somerset street, Boston. 


CuristopHeR Sower Co., Philadelphia, have just 
published The King’s Daughters’ Diary, in exquisite taste. The 
book contains 396 pages, printed on fine writing paper, and richly 
bound in royal purple cloth, silk finish, ornamented with a unique 
design in gold and black representing the five wise virgins standing on 
the steps and by the pulished columns of the temple. Each day of the 
year has a choice selection or text of scripture placed at the top of the 
page, and below is a liberal space for writing the thoughts, experi- 
ences, resolutions, and incidents that are deemed worthy of record 
by the ‘‘ Daughters of the King.’’ This organization is composed 
of young women of all Christian denominations, and the motto of 
the association well expresses the work in character building they 
seek to perform, ‘‘ In His Name.’’ The organization is now num- 
bered by thousands in all parts of the Christian world, and is do- 
ing an immense work for good. The members have a burning zeal | 
‘* to be about their Father’s business.” The price of this timely | 
diary to circles of ‘‘ The King’s Daughters ? is only $1.25; to 


others, $1.75. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY TEACHERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION. 


The thirty-sixth annual meeting of the Middlesex County (Mass. ) 
Teachers’ Association was held in Tremont Temple, Boston, Friday, 
April 26. The morning session opened with Pres. Charles W. 
Morey, of Lowell, in the chair; he announced the usual committees, 

Superintendent Whittemore, of Waltham, proposed changing the 
time of holding the meeting from the spring to October. The 
matter was discussed by Mr. Barrell of Cambridge, and Superin- 
tendent Davis of Chelsea, and a committee of five was appointed 
by th® chair to report on the matter,—Mr. Nichols of Somerville, 
Mr. Howe of Lowell, Mr. Morrison of Medford, Mr. Cogswell of 
Cambridge, and Mr. Hussey of Newton. It seems somewhat pecul- 
iar that the teachers of Middlesex County should hold their meet- 
ings in Boston, when such cities as Cambridge, Lowell, Newton, 
and Waltham would seem to have ample Prob- 
ably teachers like to come to Boston for an “ outing.’’ The shop 
windows furnish attractive object lesson’, and they can procure their 
“lunches’’ more easily in Boston than in the rural cities and 
towns. i 
Henry T. Bailey was expected to speak on ‘‘ Drawing in its Re- 
lations to Physical Training,’’ but was detained by illness. 

Supt. Thomas Emerson, of Newton, discussed the ‘‘ No-Recess 
Plan.”’ There are now two plans in vogue: (1) Two school sessions, 
the first opening at 9 a. m. and closing at 12 m.; and the second 
beginning at 1 or 1.30 p. m. and closing at 4p. m. (2) The more 
modern plan has been to have the morning session begin at 9 o’clock 
and close at 11.30. Then a short intermission is followed by a ses- 
sion closing at about 3.30. The no-recess plan has gained friends 
and has resulted in better health conditions than the old plan, in the 
judgment of physicians. Mr. Emerson commended the action of 
the Massachusetts Legislature in providing for inspectors of school 
buildings, thus securing better sanitary conditions. He then gave 
the testimony of Superintendents Cole of Albany and Ellis of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., favoring the no-recess plan. The strongest argument 
in favor of the plan is the fact that it has never been changed after 


once adopted. Newton has tried it for six years and it has worked 
well. It is approved by the parents and teachers, and in all re- 
spects has worked for the mel of all concerned. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Stone, of Waltham, presented the subj of 
** Sewing in the Public Schools.’’ She contrasted the teaching of 
1795 with the more practical methods of the present time. ihe 
deft fingers of all girls should be taught hand sewing. She out- 
lined the results of teaching sewing in the pnblic schools of Wal- 
tham since 1880, In 1882 the town employed a special teacher of 
sewing and made it a regular part of the system of instruction. 
The results have been most satisfactory. e teacher needs in- 
genuity and tact to secure the highest success. The time devoted 
to sewing has not diminished the intellectual ranking of the girls; 
they stand as high asthe boys. Thé moral effect has been most 
happy; habits of neatness and care have been formed. The parents 
like it and the pupils work heartily. 

Miss Mara L. Pratt, of Malden, geve an interesting and practical 
paper on *‘ Primary Writing.’’ She said there must be a knowl- 
edge of exact forms in teaching penmanship as much as in teach- 
ing geometry. She sketched upon the blackboard the details of 
her method in teaching the first steps, dictating the movements to 
the pupils. She answered the usual criticisms made upon formu- 
lated work to the effect that it destroyed individuality in writing, 
saying that in the first steps there should be adherence to the 
model, and that later it was easy to relax and allow the peculiar- 
ity of the pupils to appear. 

Supt. Francis Cogswell, of Cambridge, presented the subject of 
‘* Tool Instruction.’’? He read a letter from the Industrial Associ- 
ation of Cambridge, sent to the school committee in 1885, offering 
the free use of tools for twelve public schoo] pupils for a year. 
The city accepted the offer, and a class of twelve was selected from 
each of the seven grammar schools of Cambridge. The City Council 
appropriated $400 to pay expenses, and the school was a success. He 
gave the history of the new Industrial School founded by Mr. 
Rindge of that city. It is a timely and precious gift. The school 
has now sixty-two pupils, with a three years’ course, and combines 
English high school studies and practical manual work. He showed 
specimens of the work done by pupils from drawings, under the 
charge of Mr. Ellis. ‘The work shown was both in wood and iron, 
and was worthy of the high commendation it received. Mr. Cogs- 
well said he was in hearty sympathy with the movement to make 
manual training a part of our public system of instruction, The 
mind and hand should be trained together. 

Prin. J. S. Hayes, of Somerville, spoke upon the topic, “‘ Gym- 
nastics.’”’ He recognized the threefold elements of a comprehensive 
education,—the physical, the intellectual, and the moral, The 
physical, in its proper relation, is as important as either of the 
others. ‘There is a special need in America of culture in this direc- 
tion, and the work should be begun in the public schools, by giving 
carefully graded exercises. Physical culture should be made com- 
pulsory in every school in the country. In the old world, and even 
in the West, the subject is better taught than in Boston and vicin- 
ity. The system of Professor Sargent of Cambridge is undoubtedly 
the most scientific that has as yet been introduced. This paper was 
heartily endorsed by the Association and generally applauded. 

Miss J. E. Ireson, director of physical training in the Newton 
High School, conducted a class exercise in gymnastics with pupils 
from the Newton High School, representing the first and fourth 
classes, showing a graded series of systematic exercises, which were 
very beautiful and usefal. The girls were dressed in uniform cos- 
tumes, the fourth class in cream color, plain, and the first class in 
cream skirts and blue jackets, and scarfs and skirt trimmings. The 
costumes were not only attractive, but so made as to give perfect 
freedom of movement. The exercises of the first class were quite 


dations. 


complicated, but comprehensive. The skill of Miss Ireson as a 
trainer in gymnastic exercises was made clearly manifest. The 
young ladies were all, not only fine specimens of physical strength 
and health, but ‘“‘ fair daughters of Newton’’ in the sense of 
beauty and grace. 


Schools Preparing for Harvar 


High Schools and by the High Schools of CAMBRIDGE, NEWTON, 
PREPARATORY DEPT., GETTYSBURG, WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIV., 


and since some schools are likely to make a single copy answer their purpose, we send sample copy only on receipt of price. Correspondence invited, 
BOSTON, NEW YORE, AND CHICAGO, 


by the StaTE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA. 
Since the price of the book is unusually low, 


D. BHATH CO., Publishers, - - 


STRANG’S EXERCISES IN ENGLISH, or Examples in Syntax, Accidence and Style, for criticiam and cor- 
a ae 30 cents. The requirement of the University that the candidate shall ‘ correct specimens of bad English set 
for him at the time of the examination,’’ is exactly met by this book. Adopted for Harvard preparation by Boston for all its 
and MALDEN, Mass, STATE NorMAL SCHOOL, Westfield, Mass., ALBANY AcApEMY, N. Y., PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE 
Va., Kentucky UNIv., LEXINGTON, Ky., MARYLAND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ete., and is required for entrance 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The paper on ‘‘ Physical Training in the Kindergarten,’’ by Supt. 
C. E. Meleney of Somerville opened the afternoon session : 
The kindergarten system constantly aims at the development of 
the intellectual and moral natures through the physical. Froebel’s 
discoveries resulted from close observation of the little child itself. 
He studied its games and learned thereby the secret of its develop- 
ment. He found the child constantly active, always working by 
play, which tended to strengthen the body, quicken the observa- 
tion, stimulate investigation, excite the imagination, and to cultivate 
the senses and all the powers of expression. All philosophy is the 


of history. . 
he child uses his body to express feeling and intelligence. All 
motions of the limbs and features are expressions of what is witHio 
the child. The mind cannot manifest itself except through the 
body. All physical training should be accomplished by exercises 
that are expressions of mental states or mental phenomena. 
Froebel discovered all these means of expression and developed 
them in his system. The body is trained as an interpreter of the 
spiritual being. Physical training, then, means more than muscu- 
lar training. Physical training must bea part of general education 
and a constant factor in an educational system. As the child grows 
older, the mind depends less upon bodily activity, and the highest 
mental activity necessitates absolute bodily repose. Upon this all 
the features of the kindergarten are based. Games of life, where 
the children imagine themselves tradesmen, farmers, etc., have a 
ial bearing upon the moral qualities of the child. Primary and 
aeanteny teachers can learn from the kindergarten and apply the 
principles to their own work. Special care must be given to under- 
standing the needs of the children. Keep in mind the fundament- 
als, and then use your best gifts. 

In the absence of the chairman of the committee, Mr. Morri- 
son of Medford offered a unanimous report recommending that the 
meeting hereafter be held on the Friday following the annual fast 
and empowering the executive committee to make other arrange- 
ments when that date should fall on Good Friday. 

Mr. Whittemore of Waltham did not endorse the report, 
argued strongly in favor of taking a regular school day, as did 
Superintendent Emerson of Newton. 

Mr. Cogswell and others objected to this, believing that teachers 
could afford to give of their own time one day to such a convention. 

Mr. Billings thought the meeting should be held in the fall. 

Several amendments were made to the motion to adopt and accept 
the report, which resulted iu its rejection, and the appointment of 
the last Friday in October as the day of the annual meeting. The 
usual resolutions, extending thanks, were offered and accepted. 

Under the direction of L. T. Wade of Quincy several classes of 
pupils from the grammar grades of the Quincy schools rendered 
selections in singing that were highly pleasing to the audience, not 
only in the effect but also from a critical point of view. 

Mr. Horace E. Scudder of Cambridge, in a scholarly address on 
‘‘American History in the Public Schools,”’ imparted to his hearers 
an inspiration that cannot fail to affect happily their future work 
in this branch of study. He dwelt at length on the coming cele- 
bration, which cannot be localized in New York, drawing attention 
to the great principles underlying the glorification of George Wash- 
ington. He emphasized the importance of impressing pupi!s with 
the personality of the nation, which is often wrongly regarded as 
simply a large and complicated machine. The very first words of 
the preamble suggest this idea, —it is ‘‘ We, the people,’’ exercising 
all the functions of a personality. It is a matter of congra'ulation 
that the American citizen has made marked progress ia the use of 
the ballot. He has acquired that skill and intelligence in the use 
of this right and that independence in combining forces that makes 
it more and more diffiult each year to foretell an election. There 
is an educative force in the act of making a choice of the persons 
who shall serve us. Ano unworthy choice corrupts the will. The 
speaker closed, urging that the principles of civil government may 
be best inculeated by an intelligent presentation of the lives of the 
men and women who have made our country what it is. The study 
of history should not be postponed to the last grammar grade, for 
it is in the second and third grades that the pupils begin to drop 
out of school never to return. It is essential that they should 
receive this instruction. For the younger pupils he would not 
recommend epitomes of larger works, which are really more difli- 
cult of comprehension, but suggested easy supplementary reading, 
outlining our historical development and leaving the details to be 
filled out in later years. 

Again the audience was favored with singing by the children, 
who read a piece of music at sight with remarkable accuracy and 
expression, and followed it with two four-part songs. 

he closing address, by Dc. Alexander McKenzie of Cambridge, 
was characteristically eloquent and practical, uplifting the soul and 
strengthening the courage. He spoke of the teacher as an inter- 
preter of nature. Notwithstanding the audience was weary from 
a long day’s session, all were sorry when the speaker had finished. 

The following were elected officers for the ensuing year : 

President—T. W. Davis, Cambridge. 

ramingham; B. W. Deake,Waltham; H. H. B } i 4 
©. W. Irish, Lowell. 
A. Southworth, Somerville; J.V. Jack- 
man, Marlbore; A. arwood, Newton; FS. Hotaliag, ing- 
ham; F. W. Shattuck, Winchester. 
Secretary and Treasu-er—Lewis A. Burr, Malden. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


COLORADO. 
State Editor, C. H. FROWINE, Manitou. / 
Colorado is to have a state normal school. The location of the 


; ich gives $15,000 and forty acres of 
school will be at Greely, which gives $ he legislative bill which 


valuable land adjacent to the city, and t 
created the institution, appropriates $: 5,000. The peomge ot the 
bill is largely due to Hon. H. H. Grafton, member from ‘aso 


nd f ly principal of the Manitou schools ‘ 
D. C. Porter elected assistant superintendent of 


South Pueblo schools. : 
Oe viecipal V. E. Rouse has closed a very successful year’s work 
at Fountain. Mr. Rouse is one of Colorado’s most progressive and 
i chers. ' 
sy ye has been elected superintendent of the city 
schools of Colorado Springs for the remainder of the school year, in 
place of Prof. E L. Byington, resigned. ; 

Rev. W. F. Slocum, of Baltimore, has been formally inaugu- 
rated president of Colorado College, at Colorado Springs. His in- 
augural oration was a masterly address, and the ceremonies attend- 
ing the inauguration have given a decided impetus to the course of 
higher education in Colorado. : 

Mr. E. E. Nichols, of Manitou, has been appointed by Governor 
Cooper as one of the regents of the State Normal School. 


KANSAS. 
State Editor, W. H. Emporia. 

The county superintendents hold their annual convention in 
Wichita, beginning on the evening of May 14, and continuing three 
days. The following are some of the leading subjects to be dis- 
cussed during the session: “‘ Duties of County Superintendents,’ 
‘County Uniformity,” ‘‘ The County Normal [ostitute.” Hon. 
Geo. W. Winans, State Superintendent, will deliver an address 
Wednesday evening. 

Prof. W. C. Stevens, who has taught in the Emporia High 
School for the past four years, was recently elected assistant io the 
natural science department of the State University. 

Senator Ingalls, in speaking of the selection of a successor to 
Chancellor Lippincott, says: ‘‘ Every friend of the University, I 
think, must regret the retirement of Chancellor Lippincott, whose 
work has been of permanent value, and whose methods were pro- 
ductive of the highest results. It will be difficult to obtain a suc- 
cessor in that great office, who will meet all the requirements of 
our educational system. The occasion, however, is one that will 
enable the regents to seriously consider the question whether the 
tendency to ecclesiasticism should not now be definitely abandoned. 
_— While the consideration of the claims of clergymen should 
not be neglected, and a man otherwise competent should not be re- 
jected because he has been educated for the pulpit, my impression 
is that it would be wise to plave at the head of the State University 
a man trained and skilled in practical affairs,—a publicist, perhaps 
an eminent lawyer,—some one accastomed to dealing with public 
questions and the transactions of business and political activity.” 

WISCONSIN, 
State Editor, C. W. CABEEN, Neenah. 
The Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association will hold its next 


session at Waukesha, Jaly 1, 2, and 3 

In the current number of the State Journa!, President Salisbury, 
of the Whitswater Normal School, gives valuable advice to teach- 
ers comtemplating going to Nashville. 

The bill appropriating $1,600 for the Summer School of Science 
at Madison has been favorably reported on in the assembly. It 
was first introduced in the senate and recommended for. indefinite 
postponement by the committee having it in charge. The teachers 
of the state came to its rescue, and doubtless its success is due in 
great measure to their efforts. 

_Priocipal Gillett, of the Beaver Dam High School, is dead. 

A bill creating the office of assistant superintendent of schools 
for Milwaukee, with a salary of $2,000, will probably be passed. 
[t is likely the salary will have for its maximam limit $4,000. 


NEW YORK. 


A Teachers’ Institute was held in Port Jervis, April 15-10, un- 
der the charge of Prof. Isaac H. Stout, who was ably assisted by 
Prof. Maycock, Buffalo Normal School; Prof. Griffith, New Paltz 
Normal School ; Miss Mary Plaisted, Peekskill ; and Principal Tracy, 
Goshen. Oae hundred and seventy-four teachers registered, the 
percentage of attendance being 99.42. The L[ustitute was one of 
the most successful ever held in Orange Co., this being largely due 
to the efficient aid rendered by School Commissioner Ira I. Case 

e new Academy which has jast been completed at 
$30,000, was dedicated Friday evening, with po etre pecan Ala 
Dr. W. L. Cuddeback, President of the Board of Education, gave 
an interesting history of the Port Jervis schools, and the local G. 
A. R. improved the opportunity to present the Academy with a 
fifteen foot flag. De. Sol. Van Etten made the presentation speech 
— ae amereme to in behalf of the Board by Hon. L E. Carr. 

e pupils furnished some very acceptable musi : 
of their musical director, Mr. G. 


The Academy is in a most prosperous condition, under the charge 


of Supt. Dolph and Prin, O. H. Adams, now numbering 140 
pupils. The new building is much better adapted to the growing 
needs of the school than was the Mountain House which has been 
in use for about twenty years, and will continue to be used for inter- 


mediate and grammar grades. 
OREGON, 
State Editor, SuPT. 8. A. RANDLE, Salem, 

Arbor Day in Oregon came on the second Friday in April. The 
first opportunity to celebrate this commendable practice was em- 
braced by a majority of the schools throughout the state, and a 
variety of native trees were transplanted with appropriate exercises. 
The Oregon maple leads the list in regard tonumber. As not a 
single oak is reported, it is surmised that teachers and pupils were 
alike imbued with the idea that ‘*(T)all oaks from little acorns 
grow.’’ In Willamette University the class tree of ’89, a Norway 
cedar, was presented to the seniors by State Superintendent McElroy, 
This was deemed a fitting tribute and very appropriate, as all but 
two of the class have labored at least a year as teachers in the 
public schools of the state. 

. H. H. Beadle, of Yankton, Dakota, bas been appointed super- 
intendent of the Indian Training School at Chemawa, in place of 
John D. Lee, removed. 

The State Teachers’ Association will be held in Salem the second 
or third week in July. 


THE SUMMER MEETINGS. 


Name. Place. Time. 
Eastern Conn. Teachers’ Assoc. Willimantic. May 10. 
N. E. Assoc. of School Supts. Boston. May 24. 
Penna. State Teachers’ Association. Altoona. July 9-11. 
Missouri State Sweet Springs, June 18-20. 
Arkansas State “ “a Pine Bluff. une 19-21 
Texas State Galveston. une 25-27 
Ohio State ” - Toledo. July 2-4. 
New York State “ ” Brooklyn. July 2-4. 
University Convocation of New York. Albany July 9-11. 
West Virginia State Teachers’ Assoc. Morgantown. July 9-12. 
Marylan Blue M’t’n House. July 8-10. 
Tennessee Nashville. uly 10-12 
Wisconsfn Waukesha. July 1-3. 
Kentucky Winchester. June 26-28 
Oregon Salem. July. 
North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly. Morehead City. June 13-19, 
American Institute of Instruction. Bethlehem, N. H. July 8-10. 
National Council of Education. Nashville, July 12-16. 
National Educational Association. Nashville. July 16-19. 
So. Carolina State Teachers’ Assoc. Charleston. July 16-18. 
Delaware State Teachers’ Assoc. Blue M’t’n House. July 8-10. 
Georgia Teachers’ Association. Athens. July 1-3. 
American Philological Association. Easton, Pa. July 9. 
Kansas Association of County Supts. Wichita, May 14. 
Northwestern Teachers Assoc.. Water Vall., Miss, July 3-5. 
South Central e- or Crystal Springs. May 23-25. 
Canada Provincial Teachers’ Assoc., Victoria. July 5-6. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Time. 
July 15—Aug. 5. 
July 15—Aug. 2. 


July 30—Aug. 19. 
July 1 —Aug. 1. 


Name. Place. 
Asbury Pk. Seaside Sum. School. Asbury Pk., N. J. 
Chautauqua L & 8. Sum. Schoo]. Chautauqua, N. Y. 
White Mountain Sum. School. Bethlehem, N. H. 
Glens Falls Summer School. Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Texas Sum. Normal School. Galveston. 


Iuka Normal Institute. Iuka, Miss, June 17— ‘ 
Pennsylvania Summer School. Altoona. 
Norristown. Aug. 5 —Aug. 24. 


Amherst Summer School. Amherst College. July 8 —Aug. 9 
Sauveur Sum. School of Lang. Burlington, vo. July 8 ah 9 16. 
Summer School for Teachers. Salamanca, N.Y. July 23—Aug. 16. 
Ohio V alley School of Methods. Steubenville. July 16—July 27. 
Nat. School of Elo. & Oratory. Grimsby Park, Ont. July 1 —Aug. 10. 
Lake Minnetonka Sum. School. Excelsior, Minn. July 9 —Aug. 2. 
Martha’s Vineyard Sum. Inst. Martha’s Vineyard. July 15—Aug. 5. 
National Summer School. Round Lake, N. Y. July 9 —July 30. 
Berlitz School of Languages. Asbury Park, N. J. 
Summer School. Harvard College. 
Darke Co. Normal School. Greenville, O. 
Summer School for Teachers. Niantic, Ct. 


July and Aug. 
June 3-July 15. 
July 2-16. 


_ THe Brompton Hospital for Consumptives, London, Eng., pub- 
lished a statement that fifty-two (52) per cent. of the patients of 
that institution have unsuspected kidney disorder. Prof. Wm. H. 
Thomson, of the University of the City of New York, says: ‘‘ More 
adults are carried off in this country by chronic kidney disease 
than by any other one malady except consumption.”” The late Dr. 
Dio Lewis, in speaking of Warner’s Safe Cure, says over his own sig- 
nature: ‘If I found myself the victim of a serious kidney trouble, 
I would use Warner’s Safe Cure.”’ 


, WILLIAM Roserts, M. D. F. R. C. P., of the University of 
zondon, Eng., says: ‘‘ Passive congestion of the kidneys may be 
present, in which the urine contains not a trace of albumen, while 
aw! symptoms of intense venous congestion, dropsy, orthopnea, 
aud pulsating jugulars are present. _ The urine beeomes scanty, 
high colored, and dense.’? Warner’s Safe Cure has cured thou- 


sands of these symptoms, ofte : : 
kidneys in healthy condition. n called diseases, by putting the 


stickney’s Readers. 


INTRODUCTORY TO CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN 


1. These books are first of all, Readers, 


The aim of the manual of arithmetic is to | titles of “ 


teach arithmetic and develop the taste for mathematics; the aim of the reading-book is to create good higher Sage Vio Learned to Write,” in the Second Reader, and ‘‘ Tales out of School,” in the 


readers and increase the power and pleasure of gaining knowledge and culture from books. 


2. The Maximum Rate of Progress in learning to 


proved methods and by the use of bright, spirited, narrative prose, in conversational style, and the 


ballad and lyric poetry, in which our literature is so rich. 


8. The Selections are wholesome in tone and well written. They compass in great variety 


the different fields of learning. 


4. Reading Material. The series contains an unusually large amount of true reading ma- 


terial; and children learn to read by reading. 


» & series of lessons covers all th 


e ordinary uses and needs of penmanship. 


ion i 
fend is secured by the most ap- | rv: Attention is called toa feature common to all other lines of study, but new to readers. It is 


| 


_ and the livingness of the style 
@xercise growing naturally out 
_ placed at the head of each lesso 


use of Reading Reviews in the Fourth Read 


8. Occasional Somgss have been introduced in the lower books. 
9. The main reliance for Language Cu 


lture is the superiority of the models presented and 


of reading. But, in addition each | i 
- ’ ition, esson is followed by a language 
of it, and words newly introduced, or less familiar Ana om are 


5. Each volame contains Selections for Me inti iati iti 
and the series as a whole includes a more full and Shsetion of | books, words and idioms are defined’ in simple in 


is to be gathered from any other. 


§. Penmanship. The examples of script are the best that could be obtained. Under the | 22¢ Pupils from the first. To, Supt. of Schools, Chicago I. : 


A. R. SABIN, Assista 


in simple language according to their use in the 


They have found favor with our teachers 


ome th 
A FIRST READER tie ae “ natural and beautiful as childhood itself Tem deserve tha’ hat the gifted author intended them to be, as 
A SECOND READER Introduction Price, 24 cents, 
A THIRD READER .. “ ge  « Allowance, & cents. 
EEKS AT SCHOOL, 12 Cenrs, STICKNEY’S CLASSIC 10 “ 
SENTS, 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, , 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


Dexter is about to build a $15,000 schoolhouse 
for its high school. 

R. E. Downell goes from Dover High School to 

r. F. W. Alexander, formerly of the Eastport 
High School, goes to Bridgewater, Mass., as prin- 
cipal of the high school. ‘ sie 

Francis S. Brick, Orono, 1887, goes to Sears- 
port, as principal of the high school. 

_Mr. B. J. Condon, Colby, 1885, goes from the 
high school at Richmond to Templeton, Mass., as 
of schools. 

r. J. Hi. Parsons goes from the principalshi 
of Maine Central Institute, Pittafield, to the 
high school at Saccarappa. 

Miss Richmond, Bates, 1887, goes from Milford 
High School to a high school in Connecticut, at a 
of salary. 

vi Turner, i to Rockland, as super- 


VERMONT, 


Woodstock High School opened the spring term 
with 75 pupils. 

‘West Townshend boasts a select school with 
thirteen pupils in attendance, taught by Hortense 
Sanderson. 

North Ferrisburg will probably have a select 
school soon. 

In the death of Dr. Geo. S. Morris, professor of 
ethics and philosophy in University of Michigan, 
Vermont loses a noble and distinguished son. 
He was teacher, lecturer, translator, author, and 
successful in each sphere of labor. 

Special school meetings have been called in al- 
most every district to provide for spring schools. 
Some districts failed to make the warning legal, 
and are still wrangling over the result. 

An important educational meeting was held at 
Essex Junction, April 13, when the duties of su- 
peovaees were the principal subject of discussion. 

any prominent men took part, and some good 
ideas were advanced. 

It has been proposed that at the coming teach- 
ers’ institutes in the various counties, the chief sub- 


Mr. BREWER, the manager of the Teachers’ 
Co-operative Association of Chicago, wishes to 
correspond with Superintendents or higher grade 
teachers who can devote a little time during eagh 
week to correspondence. All communications to 
him will be treated as confidential. 


ject of diseussion shall be, What Teachers 
of the Supervisors. This would be indeed a val- 
uable means of ascertaining, as far as practicable, 
just what the teachers understand and expect can 
result from the new law. 


Several county meetings have been held, and all 
the discussion points toward a fair and honest trial 
of the new law. May 7 is the day set for the 
election of supervisors. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

J. Y. Bergen, Jr., of the English High School, 

Boston, is to conduct a summer school of physics at 

Coll., offering instruction in experimental 
physics, elementary but largely quantitative, in- 
tended to qualify teachers to pursue physical labo- 
ratory work with their classes. The admirable 
apparatus of the college will be used by the stu- 
dents in performing the forty experiments in the 
pamphlet entitled Kiementary Experimental Phys- 
ics. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


[From April 24 to April 30, inclusive.) 


— Enormous catch of seals. 

— Boulanger leaves Belgium. 

— Great beer pool in the West. 

— Opening of the league base-ball season. 

— Death of President Barnard of Columbia 


-" see of Edinburgh city conferred on Mr. 

arnell. 

— Civil service rules to be applied to the rail- 
way mail service. 

— End of the street-car strike in Vienna; the 
men are re-engaged. 

-- Sir Julian Pauncefote, our new minister from 
Great Britain, has arrived in Washington. 

— A national salute fired at all military posts 
on April 30, celebrating the centennial of 1789. 

— Accident on the Grank Trunk near Hamil- 


THE KEY to the success of the Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association is told in two words,— 
“hard work.’? Mr. Brewer works from early 
morn till late at night, giving his whole attention 
to all the details of the business, and making him- 
self familiar with the record of each teacher. It 
is this personal knowledge of the qualifications of 
each member and his personal recommendation of 
his teachers, either directly or through agents, that 
has made this agency the most successful one in 


the Union. 


Amherst Summer School 
THIRTEENTH JULY 8th to AUG. 9th, 


SESSION. AMHERST 


Instruction given in EIGHT LANGUAGES (ten 
classes daily in French and ten in German), also in 
Chemistry, Botany, Geology, Drawing, Painting, 
English Literature, Political Science, Mathematics, 
and Physical Training. 


BEAUTIFUL LOCATION. Excursions and Picnics on Saturdays. 


Address 


COLLEGE, 


** Realizes the ideal of a School of Languages.” 
—Prof. W. 8S. Tyler. 


“Tt is thorough, it is cheap, it is pleasant, it is the 
school for practical work.” 
—Educational Courant, 
Circular and Programme free. 
Pror. W. L. MONTAGUE, AMHERST, MAss. 


The National School of 


SUMMER SESSION of SIX WEEKS, from JULY 1st to AUGUST 10th, 


At Grimsby Park, Canada, 


—- Instruction in — 


VOICE CULTURE, THOUGHT- CONCEPTION, RECITATION, 
GESTURE, ANALYSIS, PUBLIC DELIVERY, 
ARTICULATION, READING, NATURAL SYSTEM. 


For further information address 


SILAS 8S. NEFF, President, 1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Elocution and Oratory. 


25 Miles from Niagara Falls. 
Cool, Healthful, Attractive. 


Boston School of Oratory. 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF I889 
Will be held in the City of Boston and will be conducted by Mosks TRUE Brown, M.A. 


New views of the Delsarte System of Ex ae gy s 15 new Lectures by Professor BROWN, 
sthetic 
s from eminent people, including Professors CHURCHILL, TICKNOR, 
HAYEs ; Mrs. FRANK STUART PARKER, Rev. WM. R. ALGER, Hon. JoHN D. LONG. 
Session of 4 weeks opens Monday, July Sth. Begin April 25th to send names for enrollment. Excel- 
lent board and rooms at Summer rates. ted for circular with full information. 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, No. 7 BEACON Boston, MAss. 
The Boston School of Oratory will open its seventeenth year October 8th, 1889. 
Two years’ and one year’s complete courses. 
The newest thought and the vm methods. 
ress, 


Practical Drills in the Delsarte 
tures and Readin 


Address, 


Special Notice. 


corps of teachers. 


ovements. A Course of Lec- 


Thorough instruction by an able 
MOSFS TRUE BROWN, Principal. 


ton, Oat. Special express from Detroit. More 
than 20 killedand as many wounded. 

— The prohibitory amendment to be submitted 
to the Degree of Connecticut. 

— The striking car-men in Minneapolis are at- 
tempting to run a herdic line. 

— Dr. Daniel Dorchester, of Boston, appointed 
superintendent of Indian schools. 

— The Vanderbilt roads east of Chicago will 
take off most of their Sunday freight trains. 

— United States officials in Oklahoma are 
charged with unlawfully pre-empting claims. 

— The Canadian House of Commons passes the 
Anti-Boodlers’ Bill, but rejects the retroactive 
clause. 

— General Merritt says there has been no blood- 
shed in Oklahoma, and that the Cherokee strip 
has not been invaded. 

— The consolidated Edison Electric Company 
of New York has paid the corporation tax of 
$15,000 on its capital stock of $12,000,000, 

— The speedy surrender of Legitime gonsidered 
extremely probable. Hyppolite has cut his army 
in two, and one section is in danger of starvation. 
— Surgeon-General Hamilton is of the opinion 
that yellow fever may spread this summer in por- 
tions of Florida that were exempt from the plague 
last summer. fl 
— It is officially stated that from present indi- 
cations the contests over land claims in Oklahoma 
will involve nearly every quarter section of land in 
the territory. mers are flocking into the 
Cherokee lands. If United States troops do not 
promptly drive them out the Indians may attack 


Is LIFE worth living, if we ot live well ? 
Yet what teacher can ‘‘ live well’’“in a town that 
does not appreciate good work, and is not willing 
to pay a reasonable salary for such work? If you 
want a fresh start in a new field where the people 
are alive to the interests of the schools, join the 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Send early for their circulars 
before the busy season commences and while they 
have time to become acquainted with you. 


GLENS FALLS SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Superintendent Sherman Williams, of Glens 
Falls, has for five years been building up, broaden- 
ing, and strengthening a summer school destined to 
be one of the permanently helpful forces in the 
literary, scientific, and profeesional educational life 
of the country. The town appreciating what this 
has done for the schools has placed itself behind 
Mr. Williams, giving it a boom it could not other- 
wise have received. 

The session this season will continue from July 
30 to August 20. Psychology and Arithmetic are 
to be at their best under the lead of T. M. Balliet, 
Ph.D. ; the Kindergarten work will be in charge 
of Mrs. May Mackiotosh and Bertha Kuhn; Ex- 
perimental Science in charge of Professor John F. 
Woodhull, New York City; Geography, Alexan- 
der E. Frye; Language and Grammar, Supervisor 
R. C. Metcalf; Economics and Finance, E. Benja- 
min Andrews, of Cornell ; Penmanship, Lyman D, 
Smith; History and Civies, Edward W. Bemis ; 
Pedagogies, Dr. Edward C. Sheib. 

Primary Methods will be taught by Sarah L. 
Arnold, pg te Drawing by H. P. Smith, 

opkins Uni ty; raining, b 
W. J. Ballard. 

In addition to courses of lectures by Jerome 
Allen and A. E. Winship, there will be a special 
course of evening entertainments by some of the 
ablest lecturers, concert companies, and readers of 
the country. 

Glens Falls isa charming summer resort. First- 
class board can be had, with rom, for from $3.50 
to $6.00 a week. There will be reduced rail- 
road rates, a great variety of delightful excursions 
to Lake George, Ausable Chasm, Lake Champlain, 
ete.; but the great attraction is the management 
and personal attention of Superintendent Williams. 


* FOR SICK HEADACHE 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
Dr. M. W. Gray, Cave Spring, Ga., says: ‘I 
have used it with perfect success in habitual sick 
headache.”’ 


GRADUATE or HARVARD 


MEDICAL SCHOOL, and Member of the Mass. 
Medical Society is prepared to lecture and 
give instruction in Physiology and Hygiene. 

ddress H. P. NOTTAGE, M.D., 
178 Washington Ave., Chelsea, Mass. 


FOR SALE, 
An extensive collection of rare and modern school 
books. Any Educator or Public Library desiring 
to purchase a unique collection will find this a 


grand opportunity. Address, 
Box 2213, Boston. 


Important to Students of Norse 
Languages, or Tourists. 


INSTRUCTION IN NORSE. 


A native of Iceland and graduate of an Icelandic 
academy, also A.B. of a Canadian University, offers 
instruction in the Scandinavian Languages, espe- 
cially in Old Norse and modern Icelandic. Instruec- 
ion privately, in classes, or by correspondence, 

dress HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager of N. E. Bureau, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
Next Autumn, in a Western College for Women, a 
Christian lady of very high order, toteach the French 
Language and Art. A desirable position for the 


right person. Apply to 
ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


June 26 to Oct. 26. 8900. 
Address LAFAYETTE C. LOOMIS, 


VOICE 


Asse MONTHS’ TOUR of EUROPE, 


ake 


LL TRAINED 


IS ALIKE 


A Pleasure and a Profit. 


Thousands of Voices are ruined by improper 
training. The 


Van Buren Method 
OF 


Voice Culture 
IS THE BEST. 


Jt is pronounced “ the cream of the Rudersdorff 
Method.’’ Testimonials from pupils, artists, and 
physicians. 

Correspondence solicited. 

Summer Instruction for Teachers. 

Pamphlet detailing the Method sent upon ap- 
plication. 


JEANNETTE VAN BUREN, 


eow 146 Sr., Boston. 


Are You Intereste 


Iu what Teachers have been placed by 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Association 
of Chicago? If so, you will find some of the 


names from week to week in this column. We can only give a part of one State at a time. . 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


TO FROM 
Canandaigua, NY Manchester Ctr. Vt., M. B. Man'ey, 


TO 
Ottawa Ill. 


FROM 
W. H. Upton 

Falls, J. W. Rich,” Litehfield, Minn, | Montpelier, Vt. Dora Wells Corry, Pa,' 
Dover, N. H., Nettie Sawyer, Ottumwa,lowa. | Bloomfield, Conn., Mary E. Miller, Troy, Ohio. 
Hanover, N.H., Myra A. Warden, Farmington, Min. | E. Haddam, Conn., Lucy M. Parker, Marion, Ind. 
Burlington,Vt., Lizzie P. Cady, Minneapolis, Min. Bristol, Conn. ary Pitner, Peotone, Ill. 

sex, Vt., F. A. Carpenter, Tidiouta, Penn. So. Norwalk, Gonn., F. A. Caldwell, Boise City: Idaho, 
Vermont, Miss L. L. Smith, Galesville, Wis. Westerly, R. I, H. be ton, N.C, 
Vermont, Miss E. J. Taylor, Wausa, Wis. Gorham, Maine M. H. Goodwin, Racine, Wis. 

Boise Gity, Idaho. | Sault, St.:Marie, Can., A.B. Wilmott, YellowSprings,O. 


Burlington,Vt., Caro F. Barker, 
Bakersfield, Vt. ©. B. Sornborger, New Haven, Ot. 


Address TEACHERS’ 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. | 
(ONE FEE REGISTERS IN ALL AGENCIES.) 


Branches :—N. Y¥. CITY, Box 1969; ST. PAUL 


ill mot cost you anything to learn about the work of this Association;—and a postal card 
invented fe securing their circulars may bring you promotion in pgsition, and add 25 per ct. to your salary. 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


BECEPTION ROOMS, 
70-72 Dearborn Street, } Chicago. ° 


: TACOMA, Wash, Terr.—W. M. Heiney. Aa’t. 


ARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 
TWELFTH ANNUAL SESSION, BEGINNING 


School of Methods, 3 Weeks, 13 Professors. 
Monroe College of Oratory, 4 Weeks, Dr. C. W. Emerson and Faculty. 
Academic Departments, 5 Weeks, 17 Professors. 
THE BEST LOCATION, — OUT IN THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 


The Best Instructors, 
The Most Thorough Courses of Study. 


Combining Rest »° Recreation with Study »° Improvement. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


The Oldest Summer School. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, President, 
60 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Greatest Advantages. 


A, W. EDSON, Manager School of Methods, 


Worcesiver, Mass. 


INDERGARTEN 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 


ATERIAL. 


National * Educational # Association * Meeting, 


TO BE HOLDEN IN -—-- 


NASHVILLE, TENN., JULY, 1889. 


Route No. 1, .- 
No. %, 
No. 3, 
66 No. 4, 
66 No. &. 


L. J. ELLIS, G.E.P.A., 
303 Broadway, N. Y- 


7 E. 14th Street, N.Y. 


RATES FROM BOSTON TO NASHVILLE AND RETURN: 


$32.50 
34.15 
39.590 
39.59 
32.50 


FoR CIRCULARS AND FULL INFORMATION CALL ON OR ADDRESS 


Cc. P. GAITHER, N. Agt., 
290 Washington St., Boston. 


Or GEORGE E. SMALLEY, Gen’l Agt.. M. & M. T. Co., 
Central Wharf, Boston, 


Virginia, Tenn., and 
Ga. Air Line, 


| 
| | | 
| 
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| 
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JOURNAL OF ED 


UCATION. 


Vol. XXIX.—No. 135, 


Publications. 


Some Recent 
Titie Author. Publisher. Price. 
Robert Carter & Bros. N ¥ $ 75 
Parker” CN Casper. Milwaukee, Wis : 
Fair Tales in Verse Harper & Bros, N m0 
rap. Angorstein Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Bost} 
The O Door. ; “ “ “ 1 75 
we J.B Lippincott Co, Phila 1 25 
The Little, Brown, & Co, Boston 00 
Reports on Elementary Schools. . 1 BO 
Principles of Empirical Logic. enn Bees, Beaten 
Stories of the Seen and Unseen. elford, NY i 
Centennial ’ ‘ Saunders Thos Whittaker, N Y 25 
PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. Tl K 1 ] 
WE invite the attention of all the readers of the - O a e 


JOURNAL to the choice new music, vocal and in- 
strumental, published by the John Church Co., 
Cincinnati (See advertisement on last page), among 
which are ‘‘ Hawthorn Leaves,” a grand waltz 
for the piano, by H. S. Saroni; ‘‘ LaCaccia,” the 
Chase, Pezzo Caratteristico, accomodate al Piano 
forte ; ‘‘Con Coro” (ad lib.) da H. B. Fabiana; 
** Angelette Valse,” for piano, by Hamlet Lee; 
‘©The Cloud,” for Mezzo Soprano, words by I. 
Wilson, music by George Jarvis; ‘‘ Gavotte Face- 
tious,” for piano, by J. H. Bell; ‘‘ Where the 
Ox-Eyed Daisies Grow,”’ a waltz song, words and 
music by Virginia Bryant; ‘‘ Keep Your Vife’s 
Moder Avay,”’ dialect song and chorus, words and 
music by T. P. Westendorf; ‘‘Mother’s Own 
Darling,” song, music by Wm. Ross; ‘‘ Pres De 
La Mer,’’ valse for the piano by Fleurette, and 
“Rondo Impromptu,’’ for the piano, by Freder- 
ick Messick. This great publishing company sup- 
lies everything in the music line,—music, music 
ks, or any kind of musical instrument, of 
which catalogues are sent free. It also pub- 
lishes a monthly journal devoted to the interests of 
music and musicians, called ‘‘The Musical Vis- 
itor.” Sample copy sent for 10 cents. 
number of this valuable paper contains from 12 to 


18 pages of choice anthems and organ music, be- 


sides valuable and interesting reading matter. 
Price, $1.50 a year. Address the John Church 
Co., 74 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 


Dr. H. P. NorraGs, associate editor of the 
** Annals of Gynecology,’’ is lecturing on Physiol- 
ogy once a week in Mr. C. E, Fish’s private 
school in Worcester. These lectures are admira- 
bly adapted to interest, not only students, but in- 
structors in physiology. See card in this number 
of the JOURNAL, page 285. 


Ir has been widely reported that A. Lovell & 
Co. have abolished their New England Agency. 
This is an “error. Their agency is still located at 
21 Hawley St., Boston, with E. E. Babb & Co., 
with whom they have been for the last two years. 


IMPORTANT.— When visting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
Se GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
oon live better for less money at the Grand Union 


than any other first-class hotel in the city, 
SPECIAL attention is called to the card regard- 
ing ‘‘ Rare and Modern School Books,” in another 


column, signed Box 2213, Boston, Mass. We 
know of no collection in the country more desiable. 


Teacher.—‘* What is emphasis ? 

Pupil.—‘ Stress of voice on a word or passage 
to which one wishes to call special attention.’’ 

Teacher.—‘‘ Correct. On what words do the 
Teachers’ Cotperative Association of Chicago 
place special emphasis ? ”’ 

Places filled, actual work done.”’ 

Teacher.—‘* Where do their imitators place the 


em hasis ” 
Pupil. On the word ‘ calls.’ 


Teacher.—‘* Why do not they too place empha- 
sis on ‘places filled’ and ‘actual work done’ ?” 

Pupil,—‘‘ They can’t, because these words do 
not occur in their writings. They do not wish to 
‘ call special attention’ in that direction.”’ 

** Well, my boy, where is the Teachers’ Coiiper- 

4 @ heart of the great West, the city of 
Chicago, at 70 Dearborn Street. No one can for- 
get the number, for in the Bible it signifies ‘full- 

’ ‘completeness,’ ‘ perfection’. It is a num- 
fortune,’ ‘ good luck.’ 

Teacher.—‘‘ It is then well suited to this Asso- 
ciation, as it has certainly been ‘good fortune’ to 
hundreds of deserving teachers who have found 
excellent positions through their Agency.’’ 


FRE 


Dr, X. STONK’S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 
Low Rates to Preachers and Teachers. Agents 
Wanted. STONE MEDICINE Quiney, Lilineis. 


ANYBODY can ase 
the KopAk, The ope- 
ration of making a pict- 
ure consists simply of 
pressing a button. One 
Hundred instantaneous 
pictures are made with- 
out re-loading. No dark 
PRICE, 936. room or chemicals are 
necessary. A division of labor is offered, whereby 
all the work of finishing the pictures is done at the 
factory, where the camera can be sent to be re- 
loaded. The operator need not learn anything 
about photography. He can “‘press the button,” 
—we do the rest. 

Send for copy of KopAK Primer, with sample 
photograph. 


THE EASTMAN DRY PLATE & FILM 00., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MAN AND HIS SHOES, 


How much a man is like his shoes! 
For instance, both a soul may lose ; 
Both have been tanned and both made tight 
By cobblers; both get left and right; 
Both need a mate to be complete, 
And both are made to go on feet. 
They both need heeling, oft are sold, 
And both in time will turn to mold. 
With shoes the last is first; with men 
The first shall be the last, and when 
The shoes wear out they’re mended new. 
When men wear out they’re men dead, too? 
They both are tread upon, and both 
Will tread on others, nothing loath ; 
Both have their ties, and both incline, 
When polished, in the world to shine; 
And both peg out. Now, would you choose 
To be a man, or be his shoes? 
— Columbus Dispatch, 


— ‘‘T can heartily say to any young man who is 
wanting good employment, work for Johnson & 
Co., follow their instructions and you will suc- 
ceed.’’ So writes an agent of B. F. Johnson & 
Co., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va., and that’s the 
way all of their men talk. 


— The editor of a paper that has adopted pho- 
netic spelling in a measure, received a postal card 
the other day from a subscriber in the country, 
which contained the following: ‘‘ I hav tuk your 
paper goin on levn years, but if you can’t spel 
enny better than you’ve ben doin lately, you may 
jes stopit.”’— Texas Siftings. 


_ ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’ s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
little sufferer at once ; 
i ces n » quiet slee relieving the 
child from pain, and the tittle shared awakes as 
** bright as a button.” It is very pleasant to taste, 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
= relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 

known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


“‘ And now, children,” said the superintendent, 
benignantly, ‘are there any questions you would 
like to ask before we leave this lesson?’’ ‘‘ How 
long did it take you to get all the pigs in the pen 
the first time you tried?”’ inquired the sweet little 
girl on the front seat.—Chicago Tribune. 


CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 

‘0 the Editor :—Please inform yoar readers th 

a positive remedy for Consumption. By its 

thousands of hopelesscases have beenpermanently cured 

to send of my FREE to 
readers, who will 

send me their Express and P.O. addressee 


ad 
pectfully, T. A. SLOCUM, M.C., 181 Pear! S8t., N.Y. 


— The most unpleasant constellation to 
winter’s night is the grate 


— “ Take away the sword 
States can be saved without it, Dring the pen,”? 


Sunbeam Tablets, 
Eureka Tablets, 


New Perfect Pencil Tablets, 
Composition Books, : : =: : 
Quincy Practice Papers, : 


AND 


iting TABLETS 


FOR EDUCATIONAL 


PURPOSES. 


cents, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Acme Stationery and Paper 


59 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


‘Oscar. Fay- Adamf- 


Part I. contains a short selection of nature poe- 


September, and ending with June. 
tracts vary in length from one line to four or five, 
but none of them will be found difficult for pupils 
between five and ten years old to memorize. They 


bits of good verse, but will also help them to ob- | 


serve more closely fhe various aspects of nat 
throughout the year. 


PAPER, 120 PACES, 


| 
| 


VERSES FOR EVERY 
Edited by OSCAR FAY ADAMS, Author of “Through the Year with the Poets,” etc. 


We are happy to announce the publication of this charming book, which appears as Num- 
ber 7 of the TeAcnEeRs’ Hetp MANUAL SERIES. 
meeting with a phenomenal sale; we predict an even larger demand for this Manual because 
of the very large amount of choicely selected material it contains, and the extremely low 
price asked for it,—less than one-half the price usually asked for such a book. 


The first 6 Manuals in this series are 


Appended to each month are the Birthdays of 


try for each day in the school year, beginning with famous poets and authors; also the most important 
These ex- | events that have occurred within the month. 


Part I. closes with nearly 100 choice ma.rims for 
memorizing. 
Part IL. comprises a selection of rhymes and 


will not only serve to familiarize the children with jingles, to be used on declamation days. 


It has been the aim of the editor to have the 
contents of the book as fresh and unhackneyed «3 
possible, 


PRICE, 25 CTS., POSTPAID. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


106 Wabash Ave., Chicago: 


WILL YOU GO TO DAKOTA ? 


The next monthly excursion of settlers 
and capitalists will leave New England in 
a few days for Hettinger County, Dakota. 
Very favorable excursion rates will be 
made from Boston and all Eastern points. 
The general pet He invited to join this 
excursion, as it will be personally conduct- 
ed by L. A. Dona, of the New England 
Colony Association for Dakota, who is 
thoroughly acquainted with the country 
from New England to Dakota; and being 
a resident of New England City, Dakota, 
he will take special pleasure in assisting 
Settlers, Capitalists, and Pleasure-seekers 
in looking up the various locations and 
points of interests in this wonderful country. 

For information relative to this country 
and this Excursion, address at once, 


L. A. DODGE, See’ 
New England Colony 
339 Washington St., Boston. 


AN* PERSON CAN PLAY T 
HE PIANO 
one ORGAN WITHOUT A TEACHER 


b 
always the Esterbrook Pen, They are made 81.00, "No previems y Keys. Price 
suit every hand. q Send for book of tes free. Address * 
The Dorcas Magazine, 19 Park Place, New Wark. 


COLLEGES, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colle and Schools. 
to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanoyer, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RuGGLEs. — 


MAss- INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 

Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin 

ng., Architecture, Chem , and Nat. iil 

F. Prest. jas MUNROE, Sec’y._ 
NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


[Ass STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and tra! 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawité. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newberry, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principa!._ 


NORMAL SOHOOL, Mass. 
For circulars, addr 
Miss ELLEN Principal. 
OTATE NORMAL Mass. 


For 

ASSAOHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

M* For both sexes. AT WORCESTEB. 
E. H. Russet, Principal. 
STI NORMAL SOHOOL, SaLem, Mass. 

For Ladi x catal: address the 
Principal, Hor D. BHaGAR, Ph.D. 
NORMAL SOHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 

For Catalogues address 


} 
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. GREENOUGH, 


2, 1889. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Popular Science Monthly for May comes 
to hand freighted with articles of great interest. 
Andrew D. White, LL.D., L.H.D., continues bis 
history of the warfare of science. He discusses in 
this number “‘ Diabolism and Hysteria,” giving 
historic accounts of European epidemics, of St. 


Vitus’ Dance and other manias. A very attract- 
ive article is ‘* The History of a Picture-Window,”’ 
by Prof. C. H. Henderson, in which the processes 
of making colored windows are described, with 
illustrations. An important reply to Prof. Hux- 
ley’s article in the last number, by Rev. Dr. 
Henry Wace and the Bishop of Peterborough, is 
blished under “‘ Agnosticism.”” Mr. John C. 
ranner contributes an account of life on ‘‘ The 
Convict Island of Brazil,’ of which he made a 
geological survey for the Brazilian Government. 
**The Strange Markings on Mars’’ are described 
and pictured in a very readable paper by Mr. 
Garrett P. Serviss. Another illustrated article, 
entitled ‘‘ Beginnings in Science at Mugby 
School,’”’ shows how much there is to interest and 
instruct in such a simple thing as fish scales. 
The writer is Dr. J. E. Taylor. Mr. A. H. Almy 
describes the *‘Growth of the Beet Sugar In- 
dustry,’’ which now furnishes more than one-half 
of the world’s sugar. A host of interesting facts 
about ** in Chemistry and Commerce,’’ is 
given by Mr. P. L. Simmonds. A translation of 
“a vigorous paper by Dr. Fr. Hoffman on ‘* Botani- 
eal Gardens,’’ a subject now being discussed in 
New York and other large cities, appears in this 
namber, Lieutenant F. E. Younghusband de- 
scribes a trip through ‘‘ The Desert of Gobi and 
the Himalayas.’’ ‘The subject of the portrait and 
“Sketch’’ is the eminent German physicist, 
Rudolf Clausius. In the Editor’s Table ‘ Intel- 
lectual Integrity’’ is treated, and a criticism of 
Dr. White’s articles receives a spirited reply. 
Though giving its chief attention to the study of 
man, the Monthly always has something for every 
one who is interested in any division of the field of 
nature. New York: D. Appleton & Company, 
50 cents a number, $5 a year. 


— The May issue of the Atlantic Month/y opens 
with a new story by Edwin Lassetter Bynner, 
entitled ‘‘ The Begrim's Daughter.’’ Charles W. 
Clark treats of the ‘‘Uses and Limits of Tem- 
perance Legislation,’’—a timely paper. Frank D. 


Sherman has a poem on “Omar Khayyam.”’ 
Prof. John Fiske continues his grand historical 
series and treats of ‘‘ Brandywine, Germantown, 
and Saratoga.’”’ No better sketches of American 
history were ever written, ‘‘ A Paris Exposition 
in Dishabille”’ is the title of an entertaining arti- 
cle by Wm. Henry Bishop. Henry Jones gives 
chapters 11, 12 and 13 of his story, “‘ The Tragic 
Muse.”’ The poem ‘‘La M’£rveilleuse Améri- 
erine, 1793—1839,” is by Albert R. Haven. 
the peculiar Peper on “*The Philosophy of 
Tears’”’ is by J. T. L. Preston, and is inspiring. 
**Our sorrows are fewer than our joys.’’ ‘‘ At 
Sesenheim”’ is a charming sketch by Bliss Perry. 
“T, B, A.’’ furnishes ‘“‘ Palinade”’ a short poem 
‘*by a poet brought to book.’’ Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps contributes ‘‘ The Bell of Saint Basil’s.’’ 
The first part of ‘‘ Reflections after a Wandering 
Life in Australasia’’ is by Josiah Royce. Part II. 
is to follow in the June number. ‘‘ The Lawyer 
in National Politics’’ is by Frank Gaylor Clark. 
H. C. Merwin treats of ‘‘ Trotting Horses.’’ The 
editorials on ‘* Motley’s Correspondence,” ‘‘ A 
Painter’s Pen and Brush,’’ are excellent, as. is 
‘“*The Contributors’ Club.’’ “ Books of the 


Month,’’ concludes one of the most varied and 


brilliant numbers of the year. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $4.00 a year. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


—The Magazine of Art for May has a very WHAT | 


the outlook this year ? is a common question, especiall those about registering. W 
reply promptly that so far both our registrations and the applications to us for teachers far eneeed 


attractive frontispiece 
. ws ’ a photogravure reproduc- hese of any previous year. The faculty of the new Oneonta Normal School was appointed April 12. The eight in- 
tion of Hood’s The Triumph of Spring.” It is being gs100” receive the highest salaries all got their places woe this Age cy, the aggregate of their salaries 


. More than twenty positions fur women at from $500 to $1200 have been referred to us with the 


a very graceful composition by a promising young ghetetpons that we must recommend carefully because our candidates will be taken and we shall be held 1esponsi- 


painter of England. N. V. Diaz has an instrue- | do expect to fill more places and with more ex. THE OUTLOOK t 


tive paper on ‘* The Barbizon School,”’ and several pa oy over batere, and we do not count 
who do not believe in Teachers’ Agencies would ¢ 
engravings by this famous painter of Oriental |i; occupies an entire floor of a large buildin four 


works and an admirable portrait of himself. | sources of the large establishment with which it is connect 


t 


Fo Sole Pal 
rd Maddox Brown treats of ‘‘Self-Painted| have twice as many candidates and fill three times as many vacancies as any other Agency in the country. 


le. In short, the hard work of the year has ully began, and we October1 But we 
e hours a day it takes we can escape put- 


ting any round teachers into square holes. We 


ple constantly, with power to call upon all the re- 
; and does its work in « careful, systematic manner 
The largest Agencies are the best to register in. We probably 
Come 


hat will convince the most incredulous of its utility. 


Pictares,’’ with a portrait from a picture by him-|and see us, or if you cannot do that send for circulars iving full particulars. Sut not unless you THIS YEAR? 


lery,”’ giving some fine reproductions from Sir 


If. * . . are & superior teacher. We do nothing for a poor teacher, and not much for a commonp! 
self. Frederick Wedmore has an interesting We wan oaly the best, But we do not timate teachers by the “h “The t 


paper on “Our Elder Art at the Grosvenor Gal-| clean reco: 


itions they now hold, The tests with us area 
and aw bition. earnestness, tact,—the ability to get there. If you have these come or write to us. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


Joshua Reynolds, Romney, and Gainsborough. 
The papers on Art ia the Theater are continued, 
by Mr. William Telbin, one of the best known 
scene painters in London. There are no more 
interesting illustrations in the magazine than those 
from the self-made portraits of Sir Fred’k Leigh- 
ton, Josef Israels, John S. Sargent, Luke Fildes, 


and Jules Breton; all of which hang in the . 


famous Kepplestone Gallery. From these modern 
painters, we are taken to ‘‘ Ancient Art in Cey- 
lon,’ and a batch of modern art notes. New 
York: Cassell & Company, 35 cents a number; 
$3.50 a year in advance. 


— The Forum for May will attract much atten- 
tion. * President William De W. Hyde, of Bow- 
doin College, who is the youngest man at the head 
of an important educational institution in the 
country, has cleared the way for one of the most 
important reforms that could be made in our eda- 
cational system. 
ination properly conducted should play in the 
work of education, and he shows how examina- 


tions, as actually conducted, really defeat the| Branches: ST. PAUL, N. ¥. CITY, and TACOMA. 


purpose of education and make school work an 
injury rather than a benefit. There can be noth- 
ing plainer than his analysis, which shows that 
the conventional examination brings mental 


He analyzes the part that exam-| cat 


will only be made after a thorough investigation of character and quali 


VACANCTIEHS. 


02008 an Now is the time to write and learn 


2000 
1200 


of our work. For the past two 


weeks we have averaged 40 new 


vacancies and four new members 


each day, —ten times as many 


vacancies as members. WILL 


NOT SOME OF THESE PosI- 


Drawing in Pablic Schools. 
in and Schools. h a 
ons for Elocution, Bookkeepi e ip, Sh 
uc Bg eeping, Penmanship, Shorthand, an 


We have filled five hundred positions during the past six months. A list of these will be sent on appli- 
ion. A . for circulars, at once, 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Reception Rooms, 70-72 Dearborn Sts) Bhi 
(One Fee Registers in all Agencies.) ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER, cago. 
A SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT will be made with ong Teacher or Superintendent who wishes to act as 


nt for the Association in cities and towns where we have no 
cations o e applicant for the work. 


TIONS DO FOR YOU ? 


dyspepsia and causes no less an evil than an incor- 


rect view of life. This is a practical reform sug- 
gested by a practical teacher. He has chosen to 


make his first presentation of it in The Forum for Intermediate, and Grammar grades, at salaries of $35 to ges r month. For 
The same number contains a suggestive Hiren For Normal work,— salaries #600 tog1200. For athe: 


May. 
article by Prof. James M. Hoppin, of Yale 


University, on the place that art is playing and | Normal work,—g800 to $1500. For Superintendeuts and Princtpals,—g600 to 
The articles Seminary, &c.,—g450 to 81600. For grade work, —#400 


should play in popular education. 
of the May number are all able and timely. 


FOR SEPTEMBER! GOOD VACANCIES !! 


FOR LADY TEACHERS. We have at present nearly 400 vacancies for lady teachers. These are for Primary- 
matics, Science, His n, and Greek, to 
100. For Art, Music, Elocution, Modern Languages, &c.,—#40 to 81000. 

FOR GENTLEM EN.—College Professorships (several ia leading Universities andColleges)— $800 to passe, For 
2000. For High School, Academy, 

to 600. Other vacancies are coming in daily. 
it you expect to locate elsewhere, it will be to your interest to send for your circulars, Your best hope of suc 


cess is with an Agency that puts forth effort to get vacancies for its members. and that gets them; that does nut put 
its members on * wild goose chases” after the “* 


obable,” the ‘ imaginary,” or the “ hearsay” vacancy. We get 


—In point of scholarship, ability, practical more vecancies direct from employers. than all other western Agua? wr Address 


wisdom and adaptation to the needs of ministers it 


of value. There are able discussions by Prof. 
Welch of Auburn Seminary, Dr. Murray Dean of 
Princeton, Schelley Schaff of Berlin, Prof. Schodde, 
and Rev. Owen Jones. ‘‘ The Prayer Meeting 
Service’? by Dr. Wayland Hoyt is highly helpful. 
The Exegetical Section has articles from Drs. 
Howard Crosby and Chambers, and Prof. Beecher 
of Auburn Seminary. In Miscellanies, Dr. Cuyler 
and Rev. G. S. Plumley well deserve thoughtful 
study. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. $3.00 


a@ year. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED, 
The Popular Science Monthly for May; terms, $5.00 a 
year. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


fort on our part to 


The School and College Bureau, ALBERT, Manager, ELMHURST, ILL. 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, 7° MONROE, 


Combines the Best Features ever offered by au Agency. 
1. No registration fee,—a guarantee of an earnest ef- 8. One half of the Agency’s commission given to the 
lace you, and earn a commission. teacher reporting the vacancy. 
2. No time wasted in referring,— we recommend direct. Send stamp for forms. 
Address, Mrs. J. W. BINGHAM, Manager, 70 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


Specialists Wanted. 


A first-class male teacher of music for Public Schools; salary, $800 or $1000. 
A gentleman for Book-keeping and Penmanship. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager. 205 North 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 


33.00 your] Boston, New York, and Chicago Teachers’ Agencies, 


New York: Charles Scribner's e 

The St. Nicholas for May; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
York: The Century vo. 

Wide Awake for May; terms, $2.40a Year. Boston : 
D. Lothrop Co. 

The Pansy tor May; terms, $1.00ayear. Boston: D. 
Lothrop Co. 

The Chautauquan for May; terms, $2.00 ayear. Mead- 
ville, Pa.: T. L. Flood. 


The New England Bureau of Education, * mess” 


TO PATRONS. 

Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 

No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From Supt. A. P. STONE, field, Mass.—‘*' We 
have obtained several teachers the New Eng- 
land Bureau of Education for the schools of this clty, 
all of whom have proved highly satisfactory. e 
have always found there a good list of well-educated 
and experienced teachers to select from, and the 
representations made to us concerning the candi. 
dates have been in every case full, reliable, and true. 
Much time been saved by seeking teachers 
through the Bureau.” 

* [have never regretted registering in your Bureau, 


TO TEACHERS, 

Now 1s THE Time TO REGISTER for acci- 
dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
new school year. Not a week passes when we do 
not have calls for teachers, and they come from 
every state and territory. 

Forms and Circulars sent free. 


and confidence, I send you two dollars for renewal of 
my membership. Accept my thanks.” L. H. R. 

Salem, Mass., March 21, ’89. 

“Let me assure you that I have high regard for 
your Bureau and its work, and still wish to continue 
my connection with you.” T. L. W. 

Orange Co, N. C. 

“Tam greatly pleased with the attention and kind- 
ness shown me, and shall be under great obligations 
to you whether your eff are successful or not.’’ 

New York, March 26, *89. W. M. 8. 


as I did two years ago. As proof of my satisfaction 


HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Brockway Teachers’ Agency 


(Formerly Chicago) 


SUPPLIES 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, to Parents. 


AND FAMILIES. 
Mrs. L. FREEMAN - BROCKWAY, 
28 West 23d Street, New York. 


“GENTS WANTED 


FOR OUR 


Teachers’ Help Manuals. 


Address, AGENCY DEPT., 
THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, 


J. E. MASSEE, Secretary. 
te Form and particulars for stamp. 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


829 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. . 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 


FOR REGISTRATION. 
N0 FRE BEST FACILITIES, 


Ge not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 


X)@™ Agency Manual free to any address. 
EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors, 


Mr. Orvitte Brewer : Corry, Pa., Feb’y 28, 1889. 
We consider ourselves fortunate in securing the services of Miss Dora Wells, 

whom you recommended for Principal of our High School. I think she deserves all 

that you said in her favor, and when in need of a teacher in the future I shall have 


no hesitancy in applying to your ayency with the utmost confidence. 
Very respectfully, A. D. Conzarove, Supt. of Schools. 


A $2000 POSITION w. Manager FEBRUARY 1900. 


Dear Sir:—I have been registered with other teachers’ agencies for several years, but have never 
been offered a position through them which Iaccepted. A few weeks ago I registered with you, and as 
the result was offered two positions last week,—to both of which you recommended me,—each worth $2000, 
one at —, N. Y., the other at Newark, N. J. I accept the be 
made miserable in attempting to choose 0 offere em through your 
between several good mostt ons likely T WICE WITHIN agency, I would advise them to 
register elsewhere, instead of with you. .......---...-.. Yours, respect ully, A. 8. DOWNING. 

We want to register more good men who are worth $2000 ayear. We often lose good places because we 
do not happen to have just the right teachers for them. Yesterday we had a direct call for a lady Principal 
for a high school at a salary of $1500. We want the best teachers that can be found for such positions. 
Come right along and put yourselves in the way of promotion. Now do not expect that we can get $2000 
salaries for everybody. Usually, merit determines the amount of compensation. ON E Ww E E K 
Send for circular. w. D. KERR, 16 Astor Place, New York City. ° 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | 


tudio Buildin 110 Tremont St., Boston. Western Office, 48 W. Third St., St. 
J. KANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. EDWAKD A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 
NO CHARGES T0 SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS. 
The agency has successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work, 
teachers aiways in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN | CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers’ Agency Oldest and dest known in U. 8. 


7 Tremont Piace, Boston. 
6 Clinton Piace, New Work. 
106 & 108 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Good 


Established 18565. 
7 East 14th Street, N. WY. 


508 Broadway, Albany, N. ¥. Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, an Gov- " 
esses partment of ins ; recom- 
W. A. CHOATE & CO., Managers. | fonds good schools to parents. Callenoradaress | Tegchers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school preperty, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 


« MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 


Teac ureau 

. oe bs , petent Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. NEW YORK CITY. 
Professo T Mu- ts the American Teachers Bureau 
eachers, LARGEST @ EST. me 5 

sic ete., to Co leges, Schools, — and AVERY, TEACHERS WANTED ST. LOUIS. 13th Year. 

eepers, Stenographers, je AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 

ists, Firms. Mars 2 West 14th Street, ACIFIC TEACHERS’ BUREAU 68. Spring St.. 
A. D. OFLVE wrYo.. ©. C. BoyNTON, Manager. } Los Angeles, Cat, 
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: 15 Superintendencies, with salaries between.......... 
$2 Superintendencies, with salaries between.......... 
85 Superintendencies, with salaries between.......... 900 “ iq 
95 of Town Schools 600 to 900 4 
30 Principalships below ... 600 ta 
3 High Sehool Principals WE 
3 High School Principalships, salaries between...... 1000 and 1500 pT 
45 High School Principalships ........................-- 500 to 1000 t 
28 Ward, Grammar, and Primar Principalships .... PT | 
25 High School Assistants’ Positions. between........ 600 and 1500 
48 High School Assistants’ Positions, below .......... 600 al 
60 Grammar, Intermediate and Primary Positions, with salaries rang- Pe { 
ing from $60 and upwards 
54 Positions for Specialists in Latin, Greek, French, German, Mathe- — ’ 
10 Teachers of Methods in Normals. Po 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Vol. XXIX.—No. 18, 


—— THE PRANG EDUOATIONAL CO.|MEMORIAL, COMMENCEMENT, 


i Series. ;BLISHERS AND DEA 
Vol. VIII. International Education PUB LERS IN EXHIBITION, ANNIVERSARY, 


: WING BOOKS, 
Epirep py WILLIAM T. HARRIS, LL. D. MODELS: and. 


ee - ARTISTS And all Festival Day Music can certainly be pro. 
| We Hi Wa © FR, + Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. cured of Ditson Company. Send freely for Lists, 


NUFACTURERS OF Dese ions, and advice. 
WHAT IT 1S AND HOW TO IMPROVE IT. By Davin Kax, aulter ol) MODELS 
Education and Educators,’’ etc. “ts cultivation To which special attention Is ca ioned for} 
ene : : important than the memory and its cultivation. MODELS have been specially design t_ too strongly recommend our : 
No subject in Gestation of the psychological side of memory. Fol- tne teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary 
; author devo . . — i unconscious; attention ; and Grammar . graded seri selected, as containing the best Anthems, G| 
The author devotes the first four chap ; ti asso- Schools ed ining the best Anth ees, 
lowing these chapters he discusses ages Throughout the volume the author brings out the | and sreatest regard for accuracy an Choruses, Quartets, Selections. More 
} ciation of ideas; and how to improve the memory. 8 are made furnished at the lowest possible expensive to publis eet music, we stil 
practical bearings of his views upon education. ove r . been adopted by the leading on sell them for the low price of 5 to 10 cts. each. 
1.50. psolutely indispensable : 
lass supplies. Send for full] of Form and Drawing in every| School Teachers 
Mailed id, on receipt of price. Special terms will be made on class supplies. and especially at the outset. will find numerous Concert and Exhibition Songs 
of the pom catalogue ani AL oo. in our well- made School Bong Collections, of 
E of the newest are, ** Un Oices,” 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. Agency, 1 Park 8t., Boston, Mass. | $1.80 doz.) "Children’s School 
d . 79 WABASH AVENUS. 


35 cts. $3.60 doz.) ; ** Kindergarten and Primar 
hool 8,” (30 cts., $3.00 doz.) ; and * Song. 


7 yes, Ph.D, A col- WER CO Philadelphia. and Games for Little Ones,”’ ($2.00). 
MNARY. (Just Published.) By Joseru A. GRAVES, ISTOPHER $0 bs 
Ee aed end patriotic h A and tunes for use in public and private schools. Intro- CHRIS NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. Books for Social Singing 


HI EPOCHS, WITH A SYSTEM OF MNEMONICS. By E. A.| westiake’s Common noel Literat have ma effect Choruses, as 
STORICAL but comprehensive and accurate epitome of ancient, medieval, Leyd’s 4, Bong Plantation : 
a very easy and practical system of mnemonics, whereby the dates of the most impo Bast ots.) ; Male 
events can be read ly fixed in the memory. 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. Outline Maps. Rallying Songs, 
| satisfy the most skeptical as to its merits.”—THos. HUNTER, D.D., Prest. Nor. Coll., New York. Pe terson’s Constitution. and Hymns,” (35 ets.) emo 3 
FIRST STEPS IN ELECTRICITY. By Cuarces BARNARD. Explains and illus- ILED RETAIL 


factures, and business. Admir- , OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston. 
tes the methods by which electricity is made use of in the arts, manu " — 
ably suited to use as a supplementary reader in advanced grammar and high schools. Cloth, illustra nn niadietin ania Qannerr’s 


; Introduction price, 60 cents. Best things for Lyceum and Church Enter- 


i tainments. Humorous and Dialect Sketches, 
THE BEGINNER’S READER. Panrtsl. anpIl. By T. T. CoLLArp, Prin. Train- READINGS SFASONABLE Music 
G 


hools it affords the best quality, Cit ATION 
ing School, Newark, N. J. For supplementary reading in renee r hun.; Boards, $12 per hun. 28 Numbers ready. RE my 
and maximum quantity, at the minimum cost. 96 pp. each. Manilla, $8 pe ¥ > Boia ny bookseller. Lt ae 


ontaining NEw 
words m 
FOR 1889 by the best 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., 743 Broadway, New York. 
writers in the field of Sunday-school 


a TEACHERS. ng. rice, 5 cen y mail, tpaid; 
The Berlitz School of Languages. | 70 TEACHERS. 
SUMMER COURSE, at ‘Asbury Park, N. _ |iay'aced. Please send me sist of those you would S DAY 


uld 
may need. Please send me a list of those you wo vice Chtdaren's Day nave 
LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. Dey 


se the Lord. Price 


HE Berlitz Method is acknowledged by the leading American and European Send orders for cheap School Books » Aes of each Seryjoe same = for _— 
; authorities as the best of all natural methods. Cc. M. BARN ’ OR FLOWER SUNDAY Flower Pr iseand 
Instruction by the regular professors of the BERLITz SCHOOL; only the best of 75 AND 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. ou Ohighecuta ak Twor end can- 
i si ing inual practice off Praise, 2) cts. 
i native teachers. Numerous lessons, lectures and excursions, forming a cont dar Root. Price of Flower Praise, 2 cts. 
in French and German conversation. Terms very low; French and German tables. vics cts. by mail. 
. A special course for teachers free. ; Large 12mo. Cloth. By Mail, 60 Cents, EMINARIE use at close of schoo! are re 
For sample pages of the French and German books, circulars, etc., apply to The author has shown ina pirikingty novel and Gust 
PROF. N. A. JOLY, Vice-President of the Berlitz Schools, the necessity of government,the different of gov: ry. 
W. MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. ernment, and the advantages of our governmen  seterial 
others. The book is an admirable supplementary re ~ for a delightful musical entertain- 
BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. opportunity to ecome | we will be sent free to any address on 
re PUBLISH » | ments of this stady, a knowledge of w application. PUBLISHED BY 
| BENRY HOUT & C08, STRIGHRS JENKINS, | Anderson's Minories and ME JOHN CHURGH GO. gincinnat,0. 
‘ Leighton’s History of Rom And 19 East 
BAGH. Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ned for exclusive use in MONTANA, and largely 
pon, TAUCHNITZ’8 Leresic PUBLICATIONS. Keetel’s French Course ; intredaced in various other parts of the country. J. C. GOLDSMITH 
1 Large Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN | Beed’s Word Lessons. A. LOVELL & Co,, Pubs., 16 Astor Place, New York.| HT MSELF | By J. ©. . 
; EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. . es “9 ° 12mo, 286 pp.; paper, 25 
Agency for Foreign Periodicals. Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. ; GAIN. cents ; cloth, $1.00. ! 
CARL SCHOENHOE, J. D. WILLIAMS, 4gt., H. I. SMITH, Th G eat Educational Works A the sprightly dash 
444 Tremont Street, Boston. | 75 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. ree [ with whieh the story out 
lined and filled there is conscious, strong | 
“6 : 99 By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A. M. It is finely written, and of decided merit.” — The 
The Alphabet of Manual Training. Normal Methods of Teaching, 504 pp. $1.50| @tove, Boston. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and Astor Plvce, Y. 
This work presents the “ New Education” in its 
avoids the vagaries and impracticable fancies of the 
\ \ I I I I I ) S mere theorist. All of its methods have been tested Notes of Lessons 3 
n the schoolroom. N 


+] a 

7 Mental Science and Culture, 504 pp. $1.50 Moral Subjects. 
i ibes i | d i 

IN D [ J Ss RIA | the nature of the mind and how to cultivate its fac: |4 Handbook for Teschers, 


A 
ulties. Price $1.00, postpaid. é 
m 


Philosophy of Arithmetic. 570 pp... $2.00 THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
“Every school library should have a copy of it, and 33 East 17th St., NEW YORK. 
y every teacher of mathematics will find it indispensa- 


ble.”—National Journal of Education, Boston. 


Published This Day, 
REVisEDbD. These works are written by a great teacher and March 2, 1889 
distinguished author, who was for many years Prin- 


The Simplest! The Most Practical! The Most Complete! The Most Easily Taught!  |cipal,°f the frst State Normat Schoo! of Pennsyi-| An ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of CHEMISTRY : 


Special prices for introduction and to teachers for By WILLIAM G. MIXTER, ¢ School, 4 
Nos, 1 to S, size 6x 9inches; 20 pages. Nos. 9 to IS, size Sx fl inches ; 20 pages. The Normal Publishing Company 12mo, cloth. (7 WILEY & SONS, 
Astor Place, NEW YORK. 
| 1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. Mailed and prepaid on receipt of the price. 


REVISED SPENCERIAN COPY BOOKS, Edition of 1888, 


DORCAS MAGAZINE APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 
’ THE SPENCERIAN have long been regarded as the National Standard, and after several years of Knitting, Geechet werk A pr tae Maury’s Geographics, Venable’s Arithmetics, 
} and painstaking preparation we now have ready nearly all the numbers of the present revised | and other household topics of practical character. Every | Holmes? os : Sisersioovere Le ~ 
edition, embodying many new features not found in other and containing every essential educa-| '*4y * 19 Parle Place Bt., N. Y. 
tional feature known to successful teachers of penmanship. 
Constructive Ceography and History. 
: : ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED: :::: 
* 
HMarper’s Inductive Greek Method. By Prof. Wm. R. HARPER, Pu.D., Yale Uni- Announcement. 
versity, and WILLIAM E. WATERs, Pu.D., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
t Harper’s Inductive Latin Method. By Prof. Wa. R. Harper, Pu.D., Yale Univer- E | ti M -blanks 
sity, and Issac B. BurGEss, A.M., Latin Master p Xen High School, Newport, Rhode Island. Cc ec Cc ap 
For Introduction, each $1.00. T 
| ‘0 Facilitate the Drawin Geogra and Charts. 
I Gastineaw’s Conversation Method with the French. The Conversation Method 4. phical and Historical Maps 
f 1 of Speaking, Reading, and Writing French. Intended for self-study, or use in Schools, with a system 
t; of pronunciation based on Websterian equivalents, and entirely new devices for obtaining a correct | Fourteen Map-blanks, 10 x 12 inches, on fine Drawing P ing in size and scale with the 
pronunciation. By EDMOND GASTINEAU, A.M., Graduate of the Université, Paris, and Principal of the Maps in the Eelectic Complete Geography. On gy bec me yy | and the 
: nversation School, New York. yor Introduction, $2.00. accurate outline of the countey to be y. each Map-blank the proper projection, 
bere i. for that which person follows in a foreign when surrounded try mapped, are printed in very faint ink. 
tences in common use, coupled with their translation and pronunciation es that tocy ee be cual york AY ‘and No. 1. Hemispheres No. 4. Europe. No. 7. New England. No. 11. Central States (E) 
: mastered, and turned to immediate conversational account. They are then rehearsed in colloquial exercises, and (Double Size). No.5. Asia, No. 8. Mi tral States (W)- 
when thoroughly familiar, analyzed, and the words of which they are made up inserted into other forms and | No, 2, North Ameri reg ddle States. No. 12, Cen 
; idioms to express a still greater variety of meaning. This forms the basis of the Method. No. 8. South aoe omg No. 6. United States No. 9. Southern States (E). No. 13. Northern States. 
erica, Size tish 
Mendinas in Natural History. Animal Memoirs. By SAMUEL Lockwoop, Pu.D, (ouble Size). No. 10, Sou States (W). No. 14, Britigh Isles. 
Part I. mo. Paes art Chott, 12mo. 397 pages. HunpRED or EACH NUMBER IN SEPARATE Box, PER 100, $1.50. 
“ Dr. Samuel Lockwood has written in ‘Animal 4 Sample Set, bers, mail, 
he has known are told with tenderness oad the y his 14 Num by 25 cents. 


are of sweet, attractive feeling as well as of scientific accuracy. It i 
light children, but will teach the most valuable lessons of loving kindness.”"— New York Teibun ee 
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